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PHILIP KLEIN 
Takes Office 


and Suggests That 


THERE IS A WAY 


The inaugural address given by AEA’s new 


| AM a dues-paying member of 
13 organizations. And I dare to 
say that I have attended more presi- 
dential inaugural ceremonies than 
anvone else in this room. Thanks 
to mv wife, who taught me the in- 
valuable trick, I have been able to 
sleep through most of them while 
appearing to be enjoying every 
word. 

However, those acceptance ad- 
dresses which I have heard, due to 
most uncomfortable seats, have all 
fallen into two categories. 

First. there is the new president 
who rallies round his cohorts with 
the theme they all love; namely, 
“We're the onlv ones who are sav- 
ing the world.” Accordingly, re- 
marks tonight would run something 
like this: “Adult education is the 
greatest panacea since mother-love 
and the Marine Corps. ” And I 
could build, amplify, illustrate and 
recapitulate—until at the end of 
my allotted 15 minutes we would 
be all quite self-hypnotized. 

The second type of presidential 
address is a direct steal from the 
pulpit. This is the sermon-type, in 
which the new preacher—I mean, 
president—complains about every- 
thing in the movement which is 
wrong... Girectly attributable, of 
course, to those members who are 
absent. Thus, my chapter and verse 
tonight might revolve on the lack 
of leadership in adult education. 
But of course I would be complain- 
ing about those who didn’t think 
enough of our movement to come 
to Cincinnati. 

But as many presidential ad- 
dresses as 1 have heard, I never 
thought that I would ever have to 
make one myself. Although I have 
been president of several groups, I 
have never had to face up to this 
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ordeal—a written speech. You see 
—many times a bridesmaid, but 
never a bride. 

Faced with the “honeymoon” at 
long last, however, I read the presi- 
dential addresses of Ken Benne, E] 
Burr and Grace Stevenson. This 
was almost enough to make me sur- 
render right then. I could never 
hope to match their knowledge and 
their philosophical backgrounds. 

Then what am I doing here? 
How did I get here in the first 
place? Indeed, I am not here as 
your president by an —— 
ing mandate of the people. Only 2 
per cent of the AEA a a 
voted in the election. And if Emery 
Bacon, the other presidential candi- 
date last vear, had really wanted 
the job, and had done a little elec- 
tioneering—which is his specialty— 
he could have easily doubled his 
vote, which would have placed him 
on this spot tonight instead of me. 

An adult educator some 2,300 
vears ago—fellow by the name of 
Plato—-gave three alternative rea- 
sons why men run for office; either 
for the money, or for the honor, 
or to prevent someone less qualified 
from taking over the job. I can 
thank you only for the honor you 
have given me. 

Well then, what can I give you? 

[ cannot give you erudition. This 
has never been one of my attributes 
—and I cannot face this august 
body with any degree of assurance 
that I qualify in that realm of pro- 
fessional accomplishment. Every 
once in a while, I insist (to my- 
self, of course) that I ought to do 
more to acquire this great knowl- 
edge. 

My recent close association with 
the AEA has de epened my inferi- 
ority complex, pushing me_ into 


dynamic groups of men and women 
(bless them) who have more letters 
afte r their names than in them. 


I cannot give you scholarly re- 
search in our chosen field, as can 
such authorities as Professor Cyril 
Houle, Dr. Leland Bradford (my 
orginal mentor), Dr. Abbott Kap- 
lan, Dr. Ambrose Caliver, Rose 
Cologne, Everett Preston, Norris 
Hiett, Paul Sheats, and Howard 
MeClusky. 


I cannot bring you a real, long 
history in adult education. My 
activity goes back only as far as 
1941, as one of the founders of the 
Junto Adult School in my home 
town of Philadelphia. 


While pursuing this self-analysis, 
to determine just what role I can 
plav as president of the AEA, I 
studied the past few years’ issues of 
Aputt Leapersuip and Aputt Epvu- 
cation. In these hundreds of pages, 
one theme twisted through them 
all, at least to my eyes. This pro- 
vided what I believe you scholars 
call an hypothesis: namely, that I 
am here tonight as a victim of cir- 
cumstances. I believe | happened to 
be standing next to the tree when 
the lightning struck. 


Direction-Finding Surveys 

The lightning I speak of is the 
great change that is now taking 
place in our organization. You have 
seen an indication of it in the ques- 
tionnaire which you received a few 
weeks ago. This document, and its 
findings, aim to discover new direc- 
tions for the AEA. 

Our organization seems to live on 
direction-finding surveys. Indeed, 
it was a survey of existing groups 
working in adult education in 1949 
that gave birth to the AEA in 1951, 
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right here in Ohio. Before then, 
‘way back in 1924, the Carnegie 
Conference made the first real start 
in collecting information about 
adult education, and about the 
need for a national organization in 
the field. Since then there have 
been surveys by the Development 
Committee of the AEA, by the 
Council of National Organizations, 
by the Public School Adult Educa- 
tors, by the AEA’s Special Philoso- 
phy and Direction-F inding Com- 
mittee, by the Area Organization 
and Conferences Project, by the 
University of Michigan Institute 
for Social Research, by a manage- 
ment firm, by a fund-raising Siren, 
by the Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults and 
by, Lord knows, how many buzz 
sessions from coast to coast. We 
have had our brains picked, our 
lungs tested, our pulse counted. We 
have been X-rayed, “ultra-violeted,” 
and even subjected to several pre- 
mature post-mortems. 

If all these direction-finding sur- 
veys could have done what they 
were supposed to do—how come 
our membership has dropped from 
13,000 in 1956 to 9,500 in 1957 and 
to less than 7,000 todav? Actually. 
this decrease in membership doesn't 
worry me at all. Some very astute 
observations on the rise and fall of 
voluntarv organizations, by Stuart 
Chapin and Jchn Tsouderos, indi- 
cate that if the AEA is like most 
other groups, we will find our 
proper level after this initial 
romance with great numbers. of 
members. 


My thesis is—and Malcolm 
Knowles has said it in words that I 
wish I had said first—perhaps we 
have spent too much time and 
energy on staring at our navel. 

As I have warned vou, I am not 
a university research scholar, al- 
though I have proper respect for 
data-collection and coefficients of 
correlation. But for myself, | would 
rather be out in the field, tossing a 
long pass—rather than be on the 
sidelines, charting the plays. 


Pica has been a long way around 
» telling you how I see my role 
in the AEA for the 
For while this new direction-find- 


coming ye ar. 


ing survey 
am going 


is being conducted, I 
to spend my time and 


December, 


energy in keeping the ball moving 
down the field. 

We already know a good bit 
about AEA members, and y eee our 
me mbership has been changing 
complexion. Originally, almost half 
of our members came from formal 
educational institutions (schools 
and colleges ), whereas in 1956 they 
accounted for less than a quarter. 
Originally, only 10 per cent of our 
members were volunteers: by 1956, 
21 per cent were volunteers. One 
of the most spectacular increases 
is the heart-warming representation 
from religious institutions, who now 
make up the second largest bloc 
in AEA membership. 

Do vou see, as I do, a trend that 
adult education is moving from the 
ivy halls and classrooms, to the man 
in the street? 

This is fine for me. That's where 
I feel at home. And from my ex- 
perience in directing one of these 
citizen-sponsored adult schools, I 
know that we have plenty of fertile 
ground to sow — without waiting 
for another survey to tell us where 
to go. There are volunteer citizen 
committees—nonprofessionals to be 
sure—waiting for vou and for us to 
organize and use. Because I am 
one of them, therefore, I speak to- 
night for the informal, the experi- 
mental, the nonconforming — the 
new look—in adult education and 

leaders of adult education. 

If I am typical of this breed— 
and I hope I am—perhaps this is 
finally the answer to the question 
of my role as your president. he 
haps, without my knowing it, by 
your vote of confidence in me, wed 
is the direction vou wish to travel. 
I hope so, for it is the only road I 
know. 

These remarks were meant to be 
a simple introduction of me to you. 
I hope, as I travel around the na- 
tion in the months to come, we will 
become better acquainted, _per- 
sonally. I hope that you will take 
up the cudgels and join with me in 
making it possible for the AEA to 
assuine its important role in bring- 
ing about new thinking — vital 
thinking—important thinking. 

The world tod iv sti inds on the 
brink of opportunity. We have 
heard its knock on our door—but 
we have always been too busy to 
answer. Busy with what? 


Philip Klein 


We worry about our leisure, but 
what are we doing with our new- 
found leisure? We are using it to 
work harder than ever. Even the 
distinguished president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of oe 
York can kill himself falling off < 
ladder—doing work, no doubt, that 
no tradesman could be found to do. 
So are we all. We're paper-hanging 
—something no respectable middle- 
would have been caught 
dead doing a half generation ago. 
We're painting. transplanting, lay- 
ing concrete. 


classer 


And so our new leisure is a snare 
and a delusion. It is like the rest 
of our civilization which produces 
fancv automobiles and few me- 
chanies: fancy houses and no ear- 
penters; more fixtures and no 
plumbers; committees and 
fewer decisions; more organizations 
and less results; less hours at work 
and darn little fun. 

Let us resolve that there is a way 
—and that we must be the torch 
bearers, lighting the still dim paths 
that lead to greater accomplish- 
ments. 


more 
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GRACE T. STEVENSON 


Retiring President, 


Reminds Members of 


A COMMON PURPOSE 


The address of AEA’s Immediate Past President— 


\ HEN El Burr spoke to you a 


vear ago, he referred to the preced- 
ing vear as a year of reorganization, 
a vear of change, a year when 
members of the Association had 
assumed a major role in carrying 
on the work of the Association. I 
believe we can think of this past 
vear as a year of consolidation, a 
vear when we built on the strengths 
inherent in the Association, when 
we capitalized on changes previ- 
ously made. 

This has been made possible be- 
cause so many members of AEA 
have given freely of their time and 
talents to the work of the 
tion. The result has not only shown 
in the work accomplished, it has 
also deve ‘loped—if I have any gift 
for reading signs—a greater interest 


Associa- 


in the Association, a greater spirit 
of unity. We must give credit too, 
to the headquarters staff which, 


though greatly reduced, 


ized its operations so as to continue 


reorgan- 


to eon the necessary services. 


Last vear | spoke of the need to 
stre ngthe n gd spe cial interest sec- 
tions of AEA as a way of providing 
closer identification with the Asso- 
ciation and greater membership 
satisfaction. Since that time, oppor- 
tunity has been provided for the 
sections to deve lop their organiza- 
tion and program, and the response 
has been one of the most promising 
things that has happened since 
AEA was founded. 


Two blocks of 


aside 


time were set 
in the schedule of this con- 
ference for section meetings. Seven- 
teen sections have scheduled busi- 
ness and program meetings at this 
conference; 
Save two, 


every section chairman, 


is present; and before 
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all of them 
will have elected chairmen to carry 
on next year’s activities. You have 
only to look at the conference pro- 
gram to measure the scope of the 
programs they have planned. These 
sections can become a great strength 
to AEA if they will consider seri- 
ously their responsibility to clearly 
identify their objectives and plan 
consistently in terms of those ob- 
jectives. Out of the work of these 
sections might develop projects for 
which AEA would want to seek 
foundation support. 


the conference is over 


Joint Membership Plan 

Three years ago AEA established, 
on an experimental basis, a joint 
membership plan with state asso- 
ciations. Under the experiment 11 
states offered a joint membership 
in both the state and national asso- 
ciation, dues to be collected by 
AEA, and 20 per cent of the dues 
to be returned to the states. Last 
vear this plan was made available 
to all state associations that wished 
to avail themselves of it. We now 
have 14 states in the joint plan, 
and several others who are working 
out the details of effecting joint 
membership. This plan, even in 
this brief space of time, seems to 
have brought benefits to both the 
state and national associations. It 
brings additional members to the 
AEA and seems to strengthen the 
state group. 


One of the hopeful indications of 
a growing adult education move- 
ment is the increasing number of 
state and local associations and 
councils, and the activities they are 
developing. My observation, from 
attendance at state and regional 


meetings this year—and this is one 
of the pleasante st of presidential 
chores—is that those states which 
have the broadest base of ae 
ship, including people engaged i 
all types of adult education, gen- 
erally have developed the best 
state program. 


Good state and regional associa- 
tions are basic to a national adult 
education movement, for a national 
movement must be based on in- 
terest and skill at the local level. 
People who are good members of a 
state association are the best pros- 
pects for good national members. 

At this conference we scheduled 
for the first time a meeting of the 
presidents of state and regional 
associations, to give them an oppor- 
tunity to discuss their problems and 
experiences. If it proves helpful we 
will continue the practice. 


Those of you who attended the 
NAPSAE and CNO meetings which 
immediately preceded this confer- 
ence, are aware of the progress 
these two groups have made this 
year. I would like to mention par- 
ticularly the National Institute in 
General Adult Education for state 
directors of adult education, spon- 
sored by NAPSAE at Princeton, 
New Jersey, in April. NAPSAE has 
also received project grants from 
the Fund for Adult Education in 
the amount of $250,000 for a three- 
year program. 

CNO pre sented during the year 
a three-part seminar on “The Lead- 
ership Role of National Organiza- 
tions” with Dr. Edward Stainbrook, 
whom you will remember as one of 
our outstanding conference speak- 
ers last year, as resource person, 

The Executive Committee had 
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two major responsibilities before it 
when it met in San Diego last 
November. One was to get under 
way the inquiry into the need, if 
any, for a national adult education 
association, and if that need were 
determined, what the nature of the 
association should be. 


Study Is Underway 


After serious consideration and 
consultation, the Executive Com- 
mittee in the spring signed a con- 
tract with the Bureau of Applied 
Social Research to conduct the 
study, under the direction of Dr. 
Edmund deS. Brunner. Members 
of the Bureau staff have met with 
the Executive Committee twice. 
The questionnaire which is going 
to all members and former mem- 
bers has been mailed. A sampling 
of nonmembers will receive ques- 
tionnaires soon. Dr. Brunner and 
William Nicholls, a member of his 
staff, are at this conference con- 
ducting personal interviews. The 
study will be completed next sum- 
mer and will be reported upon in 
full at the Buffalo Conference next 
fall. 

The other major task was to find 
a new Executive Director. We had 
known all along that Malcolm 
Knowles had come to the AEA with 
the intention of staving no more 
than five or six years. He had ex- 
tended that time because of the 
difficulties in which the association 
found itself two years ago, but now 
that the association was stabilized 
he was offering his resignation. 

The appointment of its executive 
officer is one of the most critical 
moves an organization can make. 
Presidents come and go—they are 
good, bad and _ indifferent—I am 
now trying to talk like a president 
instead of another executive officer. 
Wearing these two different hats 
this vear has almost made a schizo- 
phrenic of me—but executive offi- 
cers have the permanence that 
provides continuity, and often they 
become the symbol of the associa- 
tion. 

Realizing the importance of this 
appointment, the Executive Com- 
mittee gave it prolonged and serious 
consideration. We think we have 
found the man for the job in the 
appointment made last month, to 
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take effect on January 1. He will 


be introduced to you later. 

There are others who can thank 
Malcolm for the contribution he 
has made to the Association better 
than I, but I do want to thank him 
publicly for the help he has given 
me during the past vear. His 
patience and understi nding, his 
perception of situations, and_ his 
wide knowledge of the field have 
been invaluable. I know you will 
all be pleased to know that the 
Executive Committee has commis- 
sioned Malcolm to edit the revision 
of the Adult Education Handbook, 
for which we have received funds 
from the Fund for Adult Education. 

I would like also to acknowledge 
my great debt to your Executive 
Committee who have served you 
this vear. They are real statesmen. 

There are things that did not get 
done this vear. We were not able 
to get a question on adult educa- 
tion included in the 1960 Census. 
The Congress of the United States 
passed a National Defense Educa- 
tion Act which made no real provi- 
sion for any adult education beyond 
that for civilian defense. The fine 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund report 
on education made no mention of 
adult education. Budgets for adult 
education were cut in 
states. 


several 


These are matters of grave con- 
cern to all of us. These are matters 
to which we should address our- 
selves. As an association we have 
been very backward about initiat- 
ing and supporting state and na- 
tional legislation favorable to adult 
education. Perhaps we don't think 
it “nice” to be political, perhaps we 
are afraid of it, perhaps we don't 
know how—but believe me—it’s 
essential. 


Two Responsibilities 

\ professional association has 
two responsibilities towards its 
members. One is to give them an 
opportunity to exchange experi- 
ences and discuss their common 
problems. This AEA does through 
conferences and publications. The 
other is to advance the frontiers of 
that profession. Seeking good leg- 
islation to support adult education 
is one way to do this. Another thing 
we need to do is to secure some 
badly needed research in adult 


education. There might be ways of 
getting some of this done for us if 
we would first determine what 
needs to be done. 

This is the reason we have a 
national association — so_ that 
through our united efforts we can 
advance the cause of adult educa- 
tion in this country. To do this we 
must clarify our own thinking and 
establish clearly our objectives. One 
of the most candid statements I 
heard during my tours around the 
United States this past year was 
that of one of the well-known adult 
educators in a state that had suf- 
fered a major budget cut. He said 
the reason they had lost so much 
of their appropriation was that they 
had developed neither a philosophy, 
nor objectives for their program. 

The study now being conducted 
by Dr. Brunner and his associates 
will help us, but much depends on 
our own clarity of purpose, our own 
abilitv to see the problem whole, 
our willingness to work single- 
mindedly on the task once it is out- 
lined. 

Education for what, for whom 
and by whom? Which institutions 
can best contribute to various parts 
of the program, which of them need 
strengthening? You all know there 
is no easy road to this. These things 
don't just happen. It takes vision 
and competence, organization and 
hard work, and meticulous atten- 
tion to detail. It also takes a sense 
of responsibility. 

The members of AEA elect a 
Delegate Assembly which is_ re- 
sponsible for guiding the Associa- 
tion. The Delegate Assembly has 
customarily met on the day follow- 
ing the conclusion of the annual 
conference. Yesterday, by a show 
of hands, it was established that 
two-thirds of the delegates here 
present do not plan to stay for a 
dav-long meeting scheduled on 
Tuesdav. We have no right to ac- 


cept responsibilities unless we ex- 


pect to discharge them. This kind 
of attitude can destroy the 
tion. 


Associa- 


We have within our membership 
a sufficient range of talent to ac- 
complish any objective we decide 
upon. What we make of the Asso- 
ciation, how advance 
adult education in this country is 
up to us. 
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Malcolm S. Knowles 


I, wouLp be nice if I knew a 
quotation that would adequately 
express My sentiments on leaving 
the executive directorship of AEA. 
It is so much easier to find some- 
one to do one’s talking for him 
when emotions are involved. But 
I don’t know a quotation that states 


what I feel, so here it is, straight. 


First of all, very frankly, I have 
mixed emotions. When I accepted 
this position in September, 1951, 
I set a maximum tenure for myself 
of seven years. I felt then, and I 
that it is not healthy for 
a membership organization to be- 
come dependent on a single per- 
sonality for executive le -adership 
for too long a period; there is too 
much danger that it will become 
personalized as his organization 
rather than the property of the 
members. And yet, this job 
exciting, full of challenges and 
rewards, rich in friendships, and 
important, that I am saddened 
the thought of leaving it. 


feel now, 


is so 


Secondly, | am leaving with a 
feeling that a great deal has been 
accomplished. The first complete- 
ly comprehensive and unifying na- 
tional organization in the history 
of our field is firmly established. 
Financially we are independent and 
programmatically we are our own 
masters. The old schisms and com- 
munications barriers have mostly 
disappeared. The largest corps of 
adult educators ever brought to- 
gether for a common cause are in 
our membership. We have found 
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the proper soil for our roots in our 
joint membership plan with state 
associations and our special interest 
sections. We have a set of publica- 
tions that are indeed influencing 
the quality of thought and practice 
in our field. But, above all, we 
have built a truly volunteer organi- 
zation that is working effectively 
with a minimum of outside re- 
sources. The AEA has become 
what I have always felt it should 
be, a fraternity of adult educators 
helping one another and working 
together for a better society. 

Thirdly, I am leaving with a feel- 
ing of optimism and hope. After 
seven years of experimentation and 
exploration we are now beginning 
to be able to see our role in sharper 
focus. We better understand the 
nature and needs of our field. We 
have seen which injections of effort 
produce results and which do not. 

Our Direction-Finding Inquiry, 
in which Edmund Brunner is help- 
ing us, is now far enough along 
that we now know it will help us 
find a true course. I am especially 
optimistic about the evidences I 
have seen this past vear of the 
enormous human-atomic energy 
stored up in our membership. And 
I think we are beginning to dis- 
cover the appropriate fission and 
fusion processes to release it, spe- 
cifically in our joint activities with 
local, state, regional, and national 
organizations, and in our more vi- 
tal structure of committees, com- 
missions, and sections. I now know 
that the AEA is possible—indeed, 
inevitable. And my high hope for 
it rests on the caliber of people 
who have been attracted to it. 

I hope I have not left the im- 
pression that I feel I am departing 
the AEA with all its problems 
solved. I wouldn’t wish such a dull 
life on my successor. Many chal- 
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lenges lie ahead—the gradual build- 
ing up of me mbership, the broad- 
ening of the financial base, the 
focusing of program objectives, the 
extension of our grass roots, and 
many others. 


I also hope I have not created 
the impression that I am leaving 
the AEA. Those who know me 
realize how impossible that would 
be. Mv first undertaking will be 
to take about a vear catching up 
on my writing, which has heen 
made possible by a grant from the 
Fund for Adult Education for the 
editing of a 1960 Handbook of 
Adult Education in the United 
States. At the same time I shall be 
able to complete mv_ history of 
the American adult education 
movement that I have been work- 
ing on for five years, and revise my 
Informal . Adult Education. You can 
be sure, however, that from Jan- 
uary first on I shall be among the 
dedicated AEA volunteers I admire 
so much. 

I have saved until last my final 
sentiment, that of gratitude. It 
goes in two directions, back and 
forward. Backward-looking, I am 
grateful to the many friends and 
colleague ‘s who have made the past 
seven vears the happiest and most 
fruitful of my life. I feel a special 
warmth and sense of indebtedness 
to the presidents, officers, and ex- 
ecutive committee members who 
have been my immediate bosses 
during these vears. They have al- 
ways been kindly, helpful, educa- 
tive, and statesmanlike. I want 
them to know that I know that in 
their classroom I have grown. 

Forward-looking, | want to ex- 
press my gratitude to Glenn Jen- 
sen for the job I know he is going 
to do as my successor. Let me in- 
troduce him to those of you who 
haven't met him before. 
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Introducing 


AEA’S NEW DIRECTOR 


I HAVE known Glenn Jensen dur- 
ing the 10 years that he has been 
a membe r of the staff of the Exten- 
sion Division of the University of 
Colorado, where at the time we 
tapped him, he was Director of the 
Bureau of Class Instruction and 
General Adult Education, and so 
have been able to observe first- 
hand the high respect with which 
he is held by his colleagues. 

Two facets of his experience in 
Colorado stand out. One is the 
quality of the university extension 
program he administered, which 
one of his colleagues has attributed 

» “his ability to base his programs 
on community need and to make 
these programs of maximum im- 
pact as learning experiences.” 


The other is the esislaaiiil 
leadership he has given in the 
Mountain Plains region, as is evi- 
denced by the leadership positions 
to which he has been elected in the 
Colorado Council of Adult Educa- 
tion, the Mountain Plains Adult 
Education Association, and the In- 
ter-Mountain Laboratory of Group 
Development. 

Glenn obtained his higher edu- 
cation at Yankton College, South 
Dakota (A.B. 36), the University 
of South Dakota (M.Ed. ’46), and 
the University of Colorado (Ed.D. 
51). His teaching career has 
spanned the spectrum, from ele- 
mentary school teacher to high 
school principal, in schools in 
South Dakota and Colorado. 

His first adult education assign- 
ment was in the public schools of 
Grand Junction, Colorado, where 
he served also as coach and recrea- 
tion director. During the war years 
he w ‘es a communications officer in 
the Navy. In 1949 he joined the 
walt of the Extension bivision of 
the University of Colorado in Boul- 
der, where he has been until now. 
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Glenn has been an active citizen, 
as well as a busy professional adult 
educator. His volunteer commu- 
nity activities include serving as 
director of education and training, 
Colorado Civil Defense Agency; 
member of the board of directors, 
Colorado Tuberculosis and Health 
Association; chairman, Citizens 
Committee of the Board of Educa- 
tion, organized to study Boulder’s 
Junior High Schools; member of 
the Advisory Committee on Adult 
Education in the Boulder Public 
Schools; and chairman, National 
Survey Committee, Phi Delta Kap- 
pa. He has also been active on 
several faculty committees at the 
University, and is president of the 
University Credit Union. 

Glenn and Mrs. Jensen will live 
in Chicago. Their two sons, ages 


Glenn Jensen 


18 and 20, are presently in college. 

Glenn will bring to the execu- 
tive directorship of AEA not only 
top-flight skill and experience in 
educational administration and 
deep insight into the problems and 
aspirations of adult educators on 
the firing line, but one of the most 
genial and charming §_ personalities 
I have ever wen. I know that 
you all join me pledging our 
enthusiastic support of Glenn's 
leadership in the AEA’s crucial 
next phase of development. 


At the Executive Committee meeting in San Diego last November, 
Malcolm Knowles told us that he would like to resign his position as 
Executive Director of AEA. The resignation was accepted regretfully 
though we k ew that Malcolm, in order to help AEA through a period 
of change, had already exceeded the time limit he had set for himself 


when he accepted the position. 


During the seven years Malcolm has served as AEA’s first Executive 
Director he has rendered a great service to the Association. At the same 
time he was making an important contribution to the total adult education 
movement. He is certainly one of the leading figures in adult education 
in the United States today. The Association could not have had a more 
devoted executive officer. In losing him we gain a skilled volunteer. 


On January 1, Glenn Jensen, presently Director of the Bureau of Class 
Instruction, University of Colorado, will become the Executive Director 
of AEA. Glenn is well known in the Mountain Plains region, where he 
has been active in both the regional association and in the Colorado 


Adult Education Association. 


The qualifications for this position are varied and rigorous. The 
Executive Committee has felt that filling this post was its most serious 
responsibility during the past year, and it has given this a great deal 
of earnest consideration. It feels that in Glenn Jensen we have found 
a man well qualified and we know that the members of AEA will give 


him every assistance and support. 


GRACE THOMAS STEVENSON 


Past President 
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ADULT EDUCATION FOR OUR TIME 


A plea for more varied programs to fit 


people for an era of change: 


to develop 


civic, vocational and social potentialities 


I. THINKING about adult edu- 
cation for our particular time and 
place in history, it is useful to 
examine the man who is to be edu- 
cated. What is there about him 
that may give us clues to a proper 

idult education? Twentieth cen- 
tury man has three characteristics 
which distinguish him from his 
pre -decessors and make it necess ary 
for him to seek education all of 
his life 

First, he has an open horizon. 
He sees himself as liv ing ina world 
with endless possibilities. He sees 
no limit to the world in space and 
time. The tidy little concept of a 
closed world which Columbus de- 
nied by sailing bevond the horizon 
has since been replaced by a series 
of widening concepts produced by 
an apparently limitless series of 
discoveries and inventions which 
have lengthened human life, wid- 
ened the range of travel. put ma- 
chines at the disposal of man, given 
us an economy of abundance, and 
soon will take us into outer space. 

Second, modern man trusts his 
own judgment rather than super- 
natural authoritv. He continually 


Rosert J. Havicnurst is professor of 
Education at the University of Chi- 
cago. He is convinced that the non- 
vocational aspects of adult education 
will become ine reasingly important, as 
the result of his studies of middle age 
and ( ld ace Comme nting on the 
place of adult education today, he 
says, “I am more and more certain 
that the future of a democratic society 
is inextricably bound up with adult 
education. Nobody can live a com- 
petent and happy life our kind of 


society without recourse to education 
throughout his entire life span 


widens the sphere of things which 
he conceives to be subje ct to the 
discoverable laws of nature. He 
continually brings larger and larger 
segments of human life under the 
domain ot human planning and or- 
ganization. Whereas Moses went 
up on high to bring down from 
Jehovah a constitution for the gov- 
ernment of the people, the revolu- 
tionary fathers of modern govern- 
ments reasoned out their own 
constitutions. To the man of today, 
good government is man-made, and 
must continually be modified on 
the basis of study of the society. 

Third, twentieth century man is 
constructively worried. Faced with 
the terrifying visible _ possibility 
that mankind can destroy _ itself 
with deadly radiation, having expe- 
rienced two disastrous world wars 
within one generation, he no longer 
believes in the inevitability of prog- 
ress. Instead, he believes that the 
future of mankind depends upon 
the wisdom and goodness of men 
like himself. Men like himself must 
either fail or succeed in making a 
good world. There is no natural 
law of an improving world. 


Characteristics Combined 


These three characteristics have 
never been combined in so many 
people as they are today. Before 
this time, a few people have had 
one or another of the three traits; 
and even all three of them were 
combined in rare individuals. To- 
day these traits are seen in enough 
mye and enough ordinary peo- 
ple, to make this kind of person 
a force in the world. 

This kind of person cannot be- 
lieve that his education was com- 


By ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 


pleted once and for all time at 
the close of his adolescence. He 
cannot think of education as only 
a period of learning or preparation 
for an adulthood during which one 
spends one’s store of knowledge. 

In this twentieth century world, 
the ordinary person has to learn 
more new things after the age of 
20 than ever before in human his- 
tory. People at all levels of eco- 
nomic life need to go on learning 
new things as adults. Not only the 
research scientist who makes a 
career of learning new things; but 
also the garage mechanic who must 
always be learning the latest in 
automobile bodies and motors; the 
assembly line worker who must 
learn a new assembly job at least 
once a year; the farmer who must 
learn to use new machines and 
new varieties of seed; and the 
housewife who must learn how to 
use a new floor wax or a new 
kitchen machine or how to cook 
foods conserved by a new process. 


Functions of Adult Education 


In this modern and changing 
society there are three major func- 
tions of adult education: (1) edu- 
cation for personal competence; 
(2) education for civic compe- 
tence; and (3) education for joy 
in living. 

There is a certain mood appro- 
priate to each function. That is, 
one approaches the task of learn- 
ing in a certain frame of mind ap- 
propriate to the function. For the 
function of education for personal 
competence, the mood is that of 
objectivity and competence. 

Every person has the task of 
becoming and maintaining himself 


Adult Leadership 
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as a competent person in his so- 
ciety. In our socie ty this requires 
continuous led uning. Adult educa- 
tion, in this mood. is a business- 
like affair of providing the situa- 
tion in which the adult goes on 
learning things which mi ie him a 
more competent worker, parent, 
spouse, and homemaker. 


There is usually no problem of 
motivating people to want to be 
competent in these four roles. The 
“felt need” is high. Thus, in a study 
of motivation and performance of 
adults in Kansas City,' it was found 
that the felt needs (motivation ) 
of people for nine common social 
roles were ranked in the following 
order: Parent, worker, user of lei- 
sure, spouse, homemaker, friend, 
church member, club member, citi- 
zen. There were slight variations 
of this order between the sexes and 
the social classes. 

The ordinary person reaches 
adulthood knowing in a general 
way what is expected of a parent, 
a husband or wife, a homemaker, 
and a worker. Soon he enters these 
roles in earnest and tries to fill them 
in ways which are satisfying to him 
and to society. He spe nds probably 
70 to 80 per cent of his waking 
hours in these roles. If he does 
them well, he is judged by others 
to be a competent person. 

In modern society one has a great 
deal more to learn about these roles 
when he enters them in earnest, 
and one goes on learning as one 
goes through life. The learning 
may be informal and based very 
much on individual e xperience, as 
is the case with the role of husband 
or wife, or it may be quite formal 
as is the case with much vocational 
training at the adult level. 


Especially for the roles of worker, 
homemaker and parent, people gen- 
erally feel that they can improve 
themselves by educational meth- 
ods, and so they demand adult 
education programs in these areas. 
There are sex differences, of course. 
Young men tend to center their 
attention on vocational training. 
Young women, if they have chil- 
dren, have the highest motivation 


‘Robert J. Havighurst and Betty Orr, 
Adult Education and Adult Needs. Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Center for the Study 
of Liberal Education for Adults. 1956. 
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for improvement in the parent role. 
Also, young women are so much 
interested in lear ning how to cook 
and keep house that they follow 
formal or informal programs of 
this sort. Men’s interest in home- 
making is apt to come later in life, 
when they have time and money 
to go in for improving their houses, 
building additional rooms, land- 
scaping and gardening. 

The social class differences in 
felt needs for improvement in the 
various areas of personal compe- 
tence are rather complex, Motiva- 
tion for improvement as a worker 
is highest at the middle class level 
and lowest at the lower working 
class or unskilled worker level. 
Therefore, vocational upgrading by 
study is wanted by people at all 
except the lowest occupational 
levels. 

Motivation for the parent role is 
high at all social levels, but slightly 
higher at the lower middle and 
pu working class levels, which 
indicates that parent education 
should be popular at the “common 
man” level of American society. 
But such people do not learn easily 
in an academic atmosphere, and 
consequently the educational pro- 
gram for them should be more 
practical and less formal than it 
it were designed for an upper- 
middle class group. 

In the area of personal compe- 
tence as it has been defined. the 
adult educator can count on a 
fairly strong felt need and, there- 
fore. a considerable demand for 
his offerings. If this were the whole 
of adult education, the task of the 
adult educator would be rather 
simple. But the other two aspects 
are not as simple to analyze and 
to manage, although for many edu- 
cators thev are the most important 
parts of the enterprise. 


Education for Civic 
Competence 

The role of citizen has a different 
status in the feelings of people than 
the roles of parent, spouse, worker, 
and homemaker. It has a_ lesser 
impact on the person. It is felt less 
keenly as a need. In our Kansas 
City study the only group of people 
who felt even an average motiva- 
tion for this role as compared with 


other roles were middle and upper 
class men over 40. People of work- 
ing class status as a group were 
less motivated for this role; women 
were less motivated than men; and 
young adults aged 25-30 were less 
motivated than people over 40. 
This means that people are likely 
to be content with an average or 
even a poor performance in the 
role of citizen. It also means that 
our society does not pass a severe 
judgment on people who are indif- 
ferent citizens. The only pe ople 
who are punished by public opin- 
ion for poor citizenship are those 
who are actively antidemocratic 
and those who accept positions of 
civic trust and then misuse these 
positions for their own personal 
advantage. There is no sanction 
of public opinion to make a person 
feel guilty if he fails to vote regu- 
larly and there is even less force 
of public opinion to make a person 
feel responsible for being informed 
on the issues at stake in an election. 
While there are people who do feel 
keenly their responsibility as citi- 
zens, ‘they are in a small minority. 


This is clearly an educational 
problem. A preg vears ago, in 
our country and i 1 North Europe, 
there was a ciated drive for 
universal, free, compulsory primary 
education, aimed primarily at mak- 
ing people responsible and intelli- 
gent citizens. Shortly afterward 
there came the adult education 
movement, aimed at reducing illit- 
eracy and at improving civic com- 
petence. The Americanization 
movement in this country and the 
Workers Education Movement in 
England were examples of civic 
education geared to the needs of 
the times. Today, the wide move- 
ment for fundamental education 
in the underdeveloped countries 
is aimed at improving civic as well 
as personal competence on a foun- 
dation of literacy. These are ex- 
amples of adult education for other 
times and other places. We need a 
program for our time and our 
situation. 


Just more formal education for 
everybody is not the answer to our 
This vear, 8 per cent of our 
adult population are college gradu- 
ates. compared with 4.6 per cent 
in 1940. This vear 


need. 


2 per cent of 
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our adult population have gradu- 
ated from high school, compared 
with 24.5 per cent in 1940. Is the 
quality of our citizenship measur- 
ably better this year than it was 
in 1940? I doubt it. In fact, I 
think most thoughtful people look- 
ing at the American scene would 
say that the civic competence of 
the average American adult today 
is lower than it was in 1940. They 
might qualify this statement by 
adding that perhaps the task of 
being a good citizen is more com- 
plex today than it was in 1940. 
But it hardly seems that increasing 
the amount of formal education 
has met the need for informed 
citizens in our democracy. 


An Instrument for 
Improving Democracy 


Adult education is a creation of 
democracy, and should be an in- 
strument for improving democracy. 
The mood of this type of education 
is a stern, almost desperate one. 
We know that our social order is 
in danger. The old order is passing. 

The new social order must be a 
world order. Creation of the new 
order requires knowle dge, intelli- 
gence, and a will to chz inge society. 
There must be continual ‘study and 
adjustment, in a world situation 
which changes so rapidly that no 
one course of adult study, no one 
syllabus, can be adequate for more 
than a few months. Adult educa- 
tion must race against time 

Citizenship today must be world 
citizenship. Two world wars and a 
depression have made a reality out 
of the One World slogan. There is 
no longer any isolation except the 
isolation of ignorance or the isola- 
tion of economic underdevelop- 
ment. The isolated subsistence 
farmer of yesterday is the factory 
worker of today. The successful 
farmer of today drives a_ tractor 
and reads about agricultural eco- 
nomics. The former fertile valley, 
isolated and living its own life, now 
has airplanes over it, a superhigh- 
wav running through 
or radio in every home, and the oil 
driller or the uranium prospector 
probing underneath it. 

Uniformity of technological so- 
ciety is a fact in Tokyo, Buenos 
Aires. Moscow, Berlin, and New 


it. television 


York. A citizen of Chicago would 
be more at home in any of these 
cities than he would in the hill 
country at the southern end of his 
own state. 


More Complex Problems 


Domestic civic problems are also 
more complex than they were a 
generation ago. E very mode ‘rn state 
has moved, under one political phi- 
losophy or another, toward the 
condition of being a welfare state, 
with provision for old age pensions, 
unemployment insurance, hospital 
and health insurance, government 
machinery to stop economic defla- 
tion, economic assistance to the 
farmer, to the marginal manufac- 
turer. This kind of state leaves no 
side of our economic life untouched 
and moves in upon our family life 
and our leisure time. This kind of 
state must depend upon the wis- 
dom of its citizens. 

\ philosopher, who was in but 
not of America, and was always a 
keen observer of American life 
(George Santayana), once said: 
“To be an American is, of itself, 
almost a py ambition, an edu- 
cation, and a career.” 

He wrote as 50 vears ago, and 
it may have been more true then 
than it is today. But this sentence 
could well be taken as one expres- 
sion of the goal of adult education. 

What does the American need, 
to be worthy of this description 
todav? He needs: (1) faith in 
democracy; 2) knowledge of the 
whole world and its forces; (3) 
desire to make democracy work in 
this modern world. 

Nobody can qualify for this de- 
scription sole ly on the basis of what 
he learns up to high school gradua- 
tion, or even up to college gradua- 
tion. 

If adult education succeeds with 
this task it must somehow affect 
the great majority of people, not 
just a faithful few. It must face 
the fact that the quality of Amer- 
ican citizenship has not been im- 
proving. During the past decade 
the gap between the duty of the 
American citizen and his perform- 
ance has been growing wider. 

The past decade may well be 
described by future historians as 
the Ugly Decade. Almost 10 years 


ago, in 1950, President Truman 
declared our country to be in a 
state of national emergency. We 
are still, today, legally in this state. 
On this basis, civil liberties have 
been abrogated, the Congress and 
some of the state legis itures have 
passed laws limiting the rights of 
people to speak freely and to asso- 
ciate freely for political purposes 
it they are to hold state or fed- 
eral government employment. The 
rights that people must employ in 
order to be good citizens of a 
democracy have been systemati- 
cally denied to people with un- 
popul: ir beliefs. The studies of 
civil liberties describe this as a 
“New Wave of Intolerance.” similar 
to the period of intolerance directly 
after World War I 

This has been a decade in which 
our public leaders have been weak 
or inept, both in and out of public 
office. They have failed to show 
us the way to preserve democracy 
at home and to solve the problems 
of international relations. Of course 
it is not their failure alone. The 
problems would not have existed in 
such acute forms if the Soviet 
Union had not failed to achieve 
or to practice democracy at home 
and abroad. 

As a substitute for the slow and 
careful labor of the good citizen, 
we have tried to make ourselves 
impregnable. Strength, both mili- 
tary and economic, has become our 
national goal. Most public men 
make strength the end as well 
the beginning of national policy. 


Against Strength 


But adult education should be 
against strength. The decade of 
the 1960's will be a better decade 
only if people seek justice and de- 
mocracy rather than mere strength. 
This will only happen if we have 
an effective program of adult 
education. 

In other words, the content of 
adult education must be moral as 
well as intellectual. To be an 
American may once again become 
a moral ambition. Americans al- 
ready have the moral ambition to 
be good parents and good workers. 
Adult education should help them 
develop the moral ambition to be 
good citizens. 


Adult Leadership 
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It would not do to stop here, in 
discussing adult education for citi- 
zenship, “without mentioning the 
greatest resource we have in the 
U.S.A. for citizenship. 

Women can and should show 
the way to men in this area of life. 
Today, because of the lengthening 
of the average life span, the aver- 
age woman at the average age of 
marriage has a half- century of life 
ahead of her. She cannot devote 
all of that time to her children 
and her family. She must find 
other roles, and she has found three 
major extra-family roles—those of 
worker, club member, and citizen. 
These are the only ways out of a 
mounting futility in the lives of 
modern women. 

Women between the ages of 40 
and 70 are an especially good tar- 
get group for adult education 
aimed at improving citizenship, as 
we already know from the work 
of such organizations as the I League 
of Women Voters and the Amer- 
ican Association of University 
Women. Women have abandoned 
the magazines of mediocrity which 
they consenned avidly a generation 
ago. They do not go mach to the 
movies. Their greatest sparetime 
occupations is TV and radio. 

It remains to be seen whether 
these media can be effectively used 
for adult education with the aver- 
age woman. She offers the greatest 
opportunity and the greatest chal- 
lenge to adult e sducation for citizen- 
ship. 


Adult Education for 
Enjoyment of Life 


The third mood in which we may 
approach adult education is the 
mood of enjoyment, curiosity, and 
creativity. This is the mood. of 
the abundant life. There would be 
no great value in adult education 
for personal competence and for 
social reform, if these did not re- 
sult in a society where people can 
enjoy life—where people have the 
leisure, the material means, and 
the attitudes that enable them to 
live joyfully. 

We live in an economy of abun- 
dance, because we have learned to 
produce material goods efficiently. 
We hope to live in a world of 
peace, when we learn how to con- 
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duct the political affairs of the 
world peacefully. 

Leisure is now the property of 
the common man. There is no such 
thing as a “leisure class” any more, 
becsade every social class has lei- 
sure. There is so much leisure that 
we no — need a “day of rest,” 
and the Sabbath of the twentieth 
century is not a day for physical 
recuperation from six days of hard 
labor, but a part of a weekend in 
which many people are more active 
physically than they are during 
their so-called working days. 


Leisure is no longer simply rest, 
or absence of work. Leisure is 
recognized as a time with great 
potential for enjoying life. E duca- 
tion for leisure is education for 
enjoyment of life. 

Some idea of the material extent 
of leisure is given by the data on 
expenditures for recreation, which 
in the U.S.A. increased from 3.7 
per cent of total consumer expendi- 
tures in 1909 to 6 per cent in 1950. 
During the same period the amount 
of money spent on recreation 
increased 10-fold, and this calcula- 
tion omits from recreational ex- 
penses the cost of private automo- 
biles, of alcoholic beverages, and 
of foreign travel, which have in- 
creased between five and 20-fold. 


Some people look askance at this 
increase of time and money spent 
in leisure activities. They doubt 
that men will get much of real 
value out of these things. Thus 
Harrison Brown.? in his forecast 
of life during the next century, 
sees a gloomy picture. He esti- 
mates that the U.S.A. will have 
a population of 600 million by 2050, 
and he believes that the proble m of 
feeding so many people will be met 
by technology. But the real prob- 
lem will be how to enjoy life. He 
says, “It will become increasingly 
difficult for man to isolate himself 
in the solitude of his own mind. 

Yet, the problem of what to 
do with himself, the problem of 
how to occupy his time will prob- 
ably be the greatest he will face. 
He will be lonely in the midst of 


*Harrison Brown, “Life in the Americas 
During the Next Century.” Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Vol. 316. March, 1958. 


his teeming neighbors and poor in 
the midst of his man-made riches.” 

People must learn to be lazy 
without hurting themselves. When 
the mass of people have a great 
deal of free time, it is of serious 
social consequence what they do 
with it. 

Education for the enjoyment of 
leisure may well become one of the 
really pressing concerns of our so- 
ciety in the future, just as educa- 
tion to produce enough nurses, 
doctors, engineers, and research 
scientists is a pressing concern of 
the present decade. The notion of 
education for joy in living must be 
broad and flexible. Much of the 
best of it will be self-taught, 
through reading, listening and ob- 
serving. Theaters, orchestras, li- 
braries, journals, museums and tele- 
vision are the educative agents, 
fully as much as organized classes. 

In contrast with education for 
personal competence as worker or 
parent, education for enjoyment of 
life is more important for people 
past the age of 40 than for people 
under 40. More and more of the 
satisfaction of middle-aged and 
older people will depend on their 
use of leisure. 

We must not be so naive as to 
suppose that any person who is 
bored with life, who has too much 
spare time and doesn't know what 
to do with himself, or any person 
who is bitterly lonesome and un- 
happy, will respond readily and 
happily to the first notice he gets 
of an adult education program 
which is aimed at a pleasing use 
of leisure. It is clear that people 
who are maladjusted, actually un- 
happy, or merely listless and apa- 
thetic generally ‘do not know how 
to mi: ske a happy use of leisure, and 
cannot be taught easily how to do 
so. The most successful partici- 
pants in adult education for enjoy- 
ment are those who have had 
history of enjoving life. 


In the studies of what people get 
out of their leisure, it is clear that 
leisure activities are a projection 


of a person’s personality. People 
are most completely “themselves’ 
in their leisure, except for a lucky 
group who have found work that 
truly expresses their 
Continued on page 178 


personality. 
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THE POLITICAL EDUCATION OF 
COMMUNITY PLANNERS 


Students of community planning can be 


By ROBERT S. LORCH 


| 
a students studying city 
community ) planning ought to be 
thorous ghly sensitized to the para- 
mount importance ot politics in 
their work, otherwise they may 
hobble through careers calling for 
the highest skills of community 
leadership functioning less effec- 
tively than they might. 

The planner who gives little 
thought to the political practicality 
of his plans and who will not fight 
for them is headed for almost cer- 
tain frustration. If he is politically 
naive and overly bogged down in 
technical detail, he may find hostile 
forces riding sometimes unopposed, 
roughshod and victoriously over his 
community. Plans are mere dreams 
until politically implemented, and 
this will need to be accomplished 
by the 
degree. 


planner himself in large 


I wish it were practical to secure 
statistics showing how much futile 
planning is going on in this country, 
and the amount of money devoted 
to it. They might be 

Occasionally it is argued, and 
with merit, that planners 
ought to keep out of politics to 
preserve their integrity as impartial 
technicians interested only in the 
welfare of the How- 


astonishing. 


some 


community. 


Rosert S. Loren, Professor of Pol 

ical Science at Georgia Institute of 
Technol gy, also serves as a staff 
member of Georgia Tech’s graduate 
program in city planning. These activ- 
ities have made him realize the need 
for practical, down-to-earth 
on political maneuvering 


pointers 


more effective if they learn how to 


mobilize and direct political power 


in rebuttal it should be 
pointed out that, while integrity is 
important and helps greatly to in- 
duce public confidence, positive ac- 
tion still needs to be taken to 
thwart the inevitable determined 
opposition of special interest 
groups, and to insure continued 
public support for plans serving the 
public interest. Furthermore, in- 
tegrity need not be sacrificed if 
politic al tactics are judiciously se- 
lected and utilized. Establishment 
of a large citizens’ planning com- 
mittee composed of leaders of rep- 
resentative trades, businesses, pro- 
fessions and clubs is an example of 

gainful tactic which will not harm 
integrity. 


ever, 


Democratic Planning 

Planners will be vexed for a long 
time to come with charges that 
they are “Red Communists” who 
want to impose a yoke of govern- 
ment regulation on the brow of 
freedom loving Americans. The po- 
litical education of planners should 
include consideration of the dif- 
ference between democratic and 
totalitarian planning. Planning is 
democratic if it is implemented 
with public consent, freely given. 

Democratic planners are no more 
totalitarian than policemen in a 
democratic community who carry 
revolvers to protect and serve the 
public, by public consent. Totali- 
tarian pli inners may be consider- 
ably less answerable to those whose 
affairs they plan. The more public 
consent and public participation 
surrounding an activity, the more 
democratic it is. It so happens that 


achieving this is the fundamental 
political aim and tactic of planners 
in a democracy. 

Consideration should also be 
given to the question how far plan- 
ning ought to go in a democracy. 
Are there any aspects of community 
life which are outside the legiti- 
mate realm of planning? A rule 
of thumb here might be that so 
long as planning is democratic it 
may properly include everything 
the public is willing to have in- 
cluded. The scope of planning does 
not determine whether it is demo- 
cratic, and if planning is democratic 
the public will set the scope. 


Informal Power Structure 

One of the areas of political dark- 
ness which can bring failure to a 
planner if not illuminated concerns 
the true organization of power. 

There is an “invisible” govern- 
ment which envelops us all. It reg- 
ulates our lives in great and little 
things. It haunts capitols and 
court houses. It rules bridge clubs, 
sewing circles, banks, PTAs and 
colleges. It is literally the power 
behind every throne. It is as much 
a part of the U.S. Federal Govern- 
ment as Congress, but is nowhere 
mentioned or even hinted at in the 
Constitution. 

Likewise it is an indispensable 
part of every state and local gov- 
ernment, yet you may search the 
laws and ordinances from Cali- 
fornia to Delaware and find scarcely 
a mention of it. It overshadows all 
human government, vet until recent 
decades it was generally ignored 
by writers of government textbooks 
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in somewhat the same way that sex 
was snubbed until Freud asserted 
that we are adrift on a sea of it. 

The first duty of any government 
teacher is to pull away the debris 
of organization charts and bring 
students face to face with this un- 
seen reality which lurks behind. 
Everything else is secondary. 

And whe it is this mysterious real- 
ity? Why, it is influence and those 
who possess it. Perhaps we have 
always known this, but not always 
realized it. 

Everything that happens in gov- 
ernment is the product of some 
kind of influence. This is as iron- 
clad as any physical law. Indeed, 
the institutions of government 
themselves are the product of influ- 
ence. Select any clause of the U.S. 
Constitution and see if “interests” 
and “influences” were not respon- 
sible for its creation. No political 
science major in college should be 
allowed to escape without having 
considered the role of social, eco- 
nomic and _ ideological influences 
and interests which went into the 
making of _ Federal Constitution. 

Charles Beard has made an 
intriguing nah sis of some of those 
forces at work in the constitutional 
convention. Similar studies with 
similar conclusions could be made 
of the evolution of every state con- 
stitution, state law, municipal ordi- 
nance and regulation. 

Most Americans have been de- 
ceived by the superficialities of gov- 
ernment. They are well aware th: it 
Congress has two Houses, but most 
likely are unaware that more legis- 
lation is written in the downtown 
offices of pressure groups than on 
the floor of Congress. High school 
civics teachers have been reluctant 
to drag en what they sometimes 
conceive to be the slimy guts of 
politics exce ee for a hasty ecknow!- 
edgment comparable to ‘that given 
sex by Victorians. 

A planner simply must be thor- 
oughly familiar with the informal 
power structure of his community. 
To mobilize political power, one 
needs to know where it is. The 
problem is to teach planners to see 
in the dark and to believe and 
accept what they see there. 

Informal power arrangements 
also exist within and around admin- 
istrative agencies and it is ex- 
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tremely helpful to seek out the real 
power without being confused too 
much by organization charts. An 
executive secretary may be the low- 
est paid, and lowest ranking, but 
most influential individual in a de- 
partment. Persons completely out- 
side the department may be deci- 
sively influential in its affairs: say 
a wife, to cite the classic example. 


Formal Power Structure 

The political education of com- 
munity planners should include a 
study of both formal and informal 
(visible and invisible ) power struc- 
tures. It is futile to attempt to 
divorce them. They fit together like 
hand and glove. Political forces in 
any organization will array them- 
selves ultim: itely at the door step of 
the individuals who have formal 
power to act. 

If formal power is centralized (as 
in some forms of city manager gov- 
ernment ), it may take greater ‘nfs 
ence to dominate it than if power 
were scattered (as in a weak 
mayor-council system). The distri- 
bution of formal powers will par- 
tially determine where political in- 
fluence (once mobilized ) is applied, 
and how much and what kind it 
should be. Community planning 
students will need to know how to 
mobilize political power as well as 
where to direct it, and which for- 
mal structures are best for their 
work. As for the latter, they may 
find that a city manager sy stem is 

easier to work with because a 

friendly manager can facilitate 
much needed cooperation of nu- 
merous local administrative agen- 
cies. 

The following aspects of formal 
organization, among others, ought 
to be taken up in a course on the 
governmental aspects of city plan- 
ning, and they should be considered 
from the point of view of how 
they affect, and are affected, by 
politics: (1) legal foundations of 
government, (2) alternative admin- 
istrative structures for local govern- 
ments, (3) formal relations of lo- 
cal governments with state and fed- 
eral governments, (4) alternative 
organizations for metropolitan 
areas, and (5) local government 
finance. 

A teacher of politics has to phi- 
losophize with a hammer if he 


hopes to crush the hard shelled 
aversion to politics (and disrespect 
for politicians ) facing him in ev ery 
class. Politics is a bad word in our 
country. The best way to damn a 
politician is to call him one. Yet 
it is vital that students be virtually 
brainwashed of this diseased atti- 
tude about the basic processes of 
democracy, and a new respect con- 
structed in its place. No plan will 
be implemented without politics. 
Yet I have seen the look of dism: Ly 
on the faces of city planning stu- 
dents when they are brought face 
to face with the politics of city 
planning. Perhaps it strikes them 
as something they shouldn't have 
to be concerned with: a snake in 
the grass they hadn't bargained for, 
a new and disturbing element in 
the profession they he adn’t counted 
on that threatens to ruffle up its 
neat all-technical character. 


Politics With a Clear Conscience 

The idea that politics is evil 
plagues us. Students entering a 
profession in which politics spells 
success or failure are lost until 
they are convinced that to in- 
fluence and be influenced, to ma- 
neuver and be maneuvered, to cir- 
cumvent and be circumvented, 
pressure and be pressured, are per- 
fectly innocent and natural human 
processes. The difficulty lies in 
the dead weight of moral condem- 
nation which has been hung on 
these activities. Politics has been 
equated with corruption, duplicity, 
foul play. The hearts of politicians 
are thought to be full of knavery 
and guile. Millions of Americans 
both young and old recoil from 
participation in politics as if it were 
to partake of sin. 

Adults can be better leaders, 
whether they be community plan- 
ners or —— else, if they learn 
to engage in politics with a clear 
‘tea those who turn 
their puritanical backs on politics 
are leaving government to the worst 
elements. 

Unquestionably there are crooked 
politicians. But this does not mean 
that politics must be crooked. Pol- 
itics is mobilizing influence and ap- 
plying it to those ends that one 
thinks desirable. This is not dis- 
honest. Lying, bad faith, double 
dealing, graft, treachery and cor- 
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ruption need not be a part of pol- 
itics. There is no reason why the 
ministering angels themselves 
should not attempt to mobilize and 
direct influence for worthy ends 
and by virtuous means. 

Planning students may feel that 
it is conter mptible to play ball with 
“selfish interests” to get their sup- 
port. This feeling arises partly from 
the notion that self-seekers are evil. 
and that it is therefore naughty to 
have anything to do with them. 
Whether one believes that man’s 
tendency to seek his own self-in- 
terest is mean and low, or whether 
one views it as healthy and good, 
self-seeking remains a normal part 
of human behavior. Why not ex- 
ploit it for goals beneficial to the 
community? Few things stimulate 
cooperation so powerfully as the 
knowledge that the results of co- 
operation will be mutually benefi- 
cial. Playing ball with the devil 
cannot be evil so long as it con- 
tributes to the triumph of good 
Causes. 

Nor is it wrong to strike a com- 
promise with selfish interests. Plan- 
ners should be warned not always 
to insist on all nothing. Com- 
promise is the yeast of politics, and 
no one gets far without it. Politics 
is the art of the possible, someone 
has said. Progress moves by little 
steps, and sometimes even by back- 
ward steps. It is important to cul- 
tivate a compromising attitude. 


Who Are Leaders? 


Countless potential leaders are 
allowing their talents to lie fallow 
because they think they are not 
leaders. They are victims of a 
somewhat mistaken belief that the 
world is composed of two sharply 
different tribes of people: leaders 
and followers. According to this 
view leaders can readily be iden- 
tified by such traits as a square 
jaw, a vibrant voice, a strong body; 
and persons with these traits, it 
is asserted, will be found at the 
helm of every organization whether 
it be a business corporation, a 
YMCA or a bridge club. 

This theory is not entirely a su- 
perstition. M: any sociologists be- 
lieve that some tr 1its such as “com- 
municativeness’ do in fact almost 
always contribute to leadership in 
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group situations. But they also 
know that different situations call 
for different varieties of leadership 
requiring different combinations of 
ability. 

People may exert more leader- 
ship in one situation than in an- 
other. A parade ground voice 
would seem to be a useful quality 
for command on the drill field, but 
surely intellectual traits would out- 
weigh vocal qualities for command 


of a B-47. 


Desirable Leadership Traits 


While the desirable traits for 
leadership in various situations dif- 
fer, all persons are likely to possess 
in some degree the traits requisite 
for leadership in most situations. 
That is, all persons can normally 
exercise some leadership in every 
situation. Most people who have, 
for example, a reasonably normal 
voice, may do a tolerable job con- 
ducting close order drill on the 
parade ground, even if not the best. 
Likewise in many life situations. 
The idea that one is either a leader 
or a follower should be erased 
from the minds of community pli in- 
ning students so that they will not 
be discouraged from employing 
what talents they have. 

Discussion of le: idership is helped 
immensely by relieving the word of 
its burden of moral “implications. 
There is a curious idea that “real 
leaders” are connected only with 
good causes and that wicked per- 
sons with nefarious schemes are 
not leaders but “villains” no matter 
how successful they may be in at- 
tracting a following. 

Leadership has nothing to do 
with the moral character of either 
the leader or his cause. Leadership 
serves good purposes as well as 
bad ones, and may involve the em- 
ployment of diabolical and praise- 
worthy tactics. However, to admit 
that even Satan is a leader in his 
own way does not imply endorse- 
ment of satanic ends or means. It 
is clear that tactics utilized by 
democratic planners ought to be 
impregnated with honesty and in- 
tegrity and ought to serve public 
welfare. 

Planners need to avoid the vice 
of hating their opponents. During 
the political education of commu- 


nity planners it should be sug- 
gested that opponents will usually 
be motivated by nothing worse 
than a shortsighted concept of their 
self-interest, clothed temporarily 
perhaps in idealism of some sort. 
Why waste energy by hating them 
for acting and thinking normally? 

It is too easy for planners to be- 
come emotionally aroused by op- 
position, resulting in frustration 
and depression. This impairs their 
work. It is well for them to remem- 
ber that today’s foe may be tomor- 
row’s friend in the shifting progress 
of events, and that loving one's 
enemies today makes loving one’s 
friends tomorrow easier. Hate and 
resentment simply gum up _ the 
works. 

Play it reasonably cool and 
smart. The leader-planner should 
move as calculatingly and dispas- 
sionately as a chess pk iyer, taking 
into consideration the strengths 
and weaknesses of friend and foe 
with somewhat the same detach- 
ment that one takes into considera- 
tion the forces of nature. 


Human Relations 

Community planners need to 
know something about “how to win 
friends and influence people” and 
I would not consider it below the 
dignity of a college seminar in pol- 
itics to sugge st the reading of Dale 
Carnegie’s well known book on 
that subject. An amazing amount 
of human behavior seems to be 
motivated by personal antagonisms 
and friends ships. An influential per- 
son in the community may just 
stand up for a planning proposal 
for no other reason than because 
he likes somebody connected with 
it. This sort of thing surely does 
not come as news to many people, 
but millions never bother to sys- 
tematically examine the difference 
between good and bad strategy in 
human relations. 

Basically good human relations 
involves doing people the courtesy 
of understanding and respecting, 
when possible, their hopes, wants, 
fears, tastes and distastes. This is 
not mere duplicity. I do not be- 
lieve it is wrong or false to be nice 
to people. Most moral laws are 
admonitions to respect the feelings 
of others. Is it wrong to employ 
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TELEVISING A UNIVERSITY CLASS 


To reach adults in the community 


and encourage participation, a 


university adult class is televised 


“ 

a. University of Rochester had 
long been considering the question 
of whether or not it should enter 
the arena of daytime television and 
try to reach a women’s audience, 
or whether staff effort and time 
might be more fruitfully expended 
in nae activities. 

For five vears the University had 
been televising weekly evening 
half-hours on WROC-TV, under 
the sponsorship of a local bank. 
On the same’station, the Univ ersity 
had also presented another evening 
series, sponsored by a Rochester 
utility company, entitled “Painting 
with Sound,” featuring Dr. Howard 
Hanson and the Eastman Rochester 
Symphony. 

Two other music series had been 
televised: “Music as a Language,” 
produced on film for the Educa- 
tional Television and Radio Center 
of the Ford Foundation, and “Music 
and Children,” a local series fea- 
turing preschool children and the 
Director of the Preparatory De- 
partment of the University’s East- 
man School of Music. 

The television office, in cooper- 
ation with the adult education 
division of the University, The 


Don W. Lyon, Director of Television 
and Radio for the University of Roch- 
ester, New York, recounts the initial 
experience of his school in introducing 
daytime non-credit, tuition TV courses 
The plan was to offer classes which 
would provide an intellectual stimulus 
for the older woman, and an intellec- 
tual escape for the mother of young 


children 
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University School, had also pro- 
duced three series, 15 weeks each 
titled “French for Travel,” “Span- 
ish With A Flourish,” and “Your 


Money.” 


A Communications Pathway 

Television experience, both live 
and film, national and local, had 
been considerable. Audience re- 
sponse left no doubt that evening 
television was a major communica- 
tions pathway from university to 
community. Professional rating 
services showed audiences of 25,000 
to 75,000 homes for the evening 
programs. But what about daytime 
television—was it worth the work 
and time required? Would the 
number of homes reached and the 
intensity of impact be significant 
in terms of the University’s tele- 
vision objectives? 

Those objectives, as agreed upon 
in 1952, were to make the resources 
and people of the institution avail- 
able to the community, through 
television, in such an exciting and 
interesting manner that the audi- 
ence would look upon university 
television as a necessary part of 
their regular viewing. Demand 
viewing was the program philos- 
ophy. Give the audience so much 
unfamiliar information about  fa- 
miliar things, introduce them to so 
many new ideas and concepts, be 
just enough in advance of what 
was happening in the world that 
they couldn't afford to miss the 
programs. Evening television had 
proved such objectives were achiev- 


able. 


By DON W. LYON 


In the spring of 1957, the Uni- 
versity submitted to WHEC-TV a 
proposal which pointed out that 
most daytime programs of an in- 
formational nature are aimed pri- 
marily at giving the woman facts 
about the house, family and cook- 
ing. Moreover, as children in the 
home finish school and reach col- 
lege age, many women feel lonely 
and want to participate in neg- 
lected intellectual pursuits. 

The statement went on to empha- 
size that the proposed series was 
intended as an intellectual stimu- 
lus and a refresher that would ap- 
peal to both the younger and the 
older woman. It stressed the fact 
that these women have interests 
beyond the home, and that they 
would appreciate an opportunity 
to watch a worthwhile program. 


Little Daytime Viewing 


The rationale behind such think- 
ing was based on the low sets-in- 
use figures for daytime television. 
Rarely are more than 12 to 15 pet 
cent of the TV sets turned on dur- 
ing the daytime hours up to 4:30 in 
the afternoon. Part of this lack of 
viewing is attributable to people 
not being at home, or working so 
hard when they are at home that 
there is no time for television. 
Another reason might well be that 
there was nothing on_ television 
that these women wanted to see! 

WHEC-TV agreed. The Uni- 
versity. School was to provide a 
daytime half-hour a week from 
Septe »mber to Mav. using anv for- 
mat. content and people it wished. 
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The question then became: tele- 
class? 
Circumstances helped in this de- 


vision show or television 
cision 

The Alumnae Association and 
the University School were starting 
daytime classes for women, 
full tuition. no credit. Why not 


transfer one of these adult educa- 


thre 


tion classes from campus to studio, 
broadcast portion of it. and let 
the class continue uninterrupted 
for its full hour and a half session? 
The cameras would be observers 
in a regular University class. The 
nstructor would not be asked to 
modify the class in any wav be- 
cause a portion of it was being 
televised Instead. he would be 
asked to proc eed as though he were 
in his own classroom on campus. 


To Test Interest 


This decision was not made in 
ignorance of the techniques avail- 
able in television, but was done 
rather as an experiment to deter- 
mine whether the mere TV cover- 
age of an adult university class 
would have any interest to a day- 
time women's audience. 

Three courses were selected: the 
first running 12 weeks, the second 
eight weeks, and the last 12 weeks. 
Broadeast time was from 2:00 to 
with the class actually 
in session in the television studios 
from 1:45 until 3:15 p.m. 

The first classroom series was 
titled, “An Introduction to Reflec- 
tive Thinking.” The half-hour por- 
tion to be televised was entitled 
‘Therefore, Ladies.” a_ title de- 
signed to provoke audience interest 
and curiosity and to stimulate tune 
in. 


2:30 p.m., 


This first course was set up by 
its instructor, Dr. Frances Hamblin, 
as a combination lecture-seminar. 
The class meeting in the studio 
married 
and varving in ages from 30 to 55. 
Their backgrounds of interest and 
income status were equally varie d. 
They reflected different religious 
and political points of view. They 
did not object to being on tele- 
vision, and they were 
class participants. 

News stories 
reviews. 


consisted of 20 women. 


vigorous 


editorials. book 
segregation. political 
speeches, H-bomb test policies ad- 


vertisements, shoppers guide col- 
umns, letters to the editor, movies 
and books all became discussion 
points during the televising of the 
course in logical thinking. 

An eight-week lecture series then 
followed —“The Interrelationships 
of Art and Culture,” featuring Dr. 
Elmer Suhr, Professor of Fine Arts. 
The television title for the broad- 
cast half-hour was “From Demons 
to Democracy.” Since the course 
itself traced the contributions of 
other cultures to the development 
of the American democratic point 
ot view, we tried to make the most 
of this point in the title. In this 
lecture series, Dr. Suhr commented 
on the cultures of the primitives, 
Egyptians, Mesopotamians, He- 
brews, Indians, Chinese and the 
Greeks 


Course on Ethics 


The third course in the series, 
running for 12 weeks, again fea- 
tured Dr. Frances Hamblin. This 
was “Introductory Ethics,” and its 
title for television was “Is It Ethi- 
cal?” With this course. we returned 
to the lecture-discussion technique. 
Many of the same students who 
had taken Dr. Hamblin’s 
course enrolled for ethics. The 
range of material discussed in- 
cluded law, free will, community 


logics 


standards, business ethics. juvenile 


delinquency, divine revelations, 
John Mill, Kant, television west- 
erns, the right versus the moral, 
and some best sellers. 

There was no available Univer- 
sity or station advertising budget 
for the new series of daytime pro- 
grams, so publicity had to be used. 
Newspaper stories, letters to the 
editor, personal appearances before 
womens clubs, TV courtesy an- 
nouncements, display tie-in’s with 
the Rochester Public Library, sto- 
ries in inter-university publications 
and some direct mail were all used 
to call attention to the broadcasts. 

From the first program to the 
last, both University and television 
station kept close watch on audi- 
ence response and program ratings. 
Quite by accident. one program in 

each of the three series coincided 
with the audience measurement 
studies taken by Telepulse and 
ARB. 


For more than two years, 
opposition television station had 
been programming full-length fea- 
ture movies from 1:00 to 2:30 p.m., 
a program policy that had built a 
loyal audience. WHEC-TV_ had 
never been successful in outpulling 
the movies, nor was it the intention 
of either the University or WHEC- 
TV to fight for the audience watch- 
ing the movie. It was the intention, 
however, to provoke new tune in, to 
get those people who ordinarily 
would not be watching te levision 
between 2:00 and 2:30 p.m. to tune 
in to the University series. 

The first rating in October indi- 
cated an audience to the University 
program of 6,000 to 7,000 homes. 
The second rating in February 
(when the lecture series was on) 
indicated an audience of 7,000 to 
8,000 homes. The third rating in 
March indicated an audience of 
20,000 to 21,000 homes. The rating 
of the movies on the opposite sta- 
tion had not gone down. The total 
sets-in-use index, however, had in- 
creased. 

In competition with the other 
station’s movie, the University 
classes, WHEC-TV, pulled the 
largest audience it had ever had. 
From the station’s point of view, 
therefore, daytime adult education, 
at least for a half-hour, was a good 
buy. From the University School's 
point of view, this was a good- 
sized class! 


Comments on the Series 


By early spring, both Dr. Hamb- 
lin and Dr. Suhr had become the 
subjects for newspaper feature 
stories. A housewife sent a letter 
to the papers, listing the things she 
wanted for 1958: “a cut in income 
taxes, more Christmas carolers dur- 
ing Christmas week, another of the 
series of University of Rochester 
classes in logical thinking tele- 
vised. . 

Letters and post cards to both 
the television station and the Uni- 
versity were piling up in unpre- 
dicted but delightful stacks, vin- 
dicating the thesis of our original 
proposal. Some of the comments 
in these letters were: 

“TL have been watching this course 
with a great deal of enjoyment. 


Continued on page 174 
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By HARRY HEATH 


COLLEGE-LEVEL TELECOURSES 


A report of public acceptance of 
TV courses offered by Iowa State 
College during the last seven years 


¢2... where the corn grows tall 
and television antennae are almost 
as numerous as households, there's 
not much question about the value 
of the picture tube as a new in- 
gredient in adult education. 

lowa State College’s WOI-TV 
has offered 26 college-level tele- 
courses for credit and hundreds of 
informal educational programs 
since 1950. The evidence collected 
and evaluated by college officials 
seems to suggest that education via 
television can fill an important 
niche in the methodological store- 
house of information 
specialists and other mass com- 
municators. 

Not that everything televised 
perfect, either in lowa or else- 
where. Education via TV too often 
is a daytime-only thing, which 
means it is largely a women’s gam- 
bit, with only a few men—those 
on the night shift plus shut-ins— 
available. And it is likely to remain 
that way except in the few areas 
where stations operate on educa- 
tional channels. 


educators, 


Then, too, educational television 
still presents some woefully weak 
programs, which hurt the chances 
of the good programs. It still is 
experimenting with program for- 
mats and production techniques, 
in some cases putting too much 
stress upon delivering a “smooth” 


Harry HEATH is an associate profes- 
sor in the Department of Technical 
Journalism at Iowa State College, 
Ames. He surveys college TV courses, 
describes the typical telecourse stu- 
dent and typical programs. He be- 
lieves that outstanding teachers, skilled 
in television techniques, can improve 
the audience re sponse 
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product and not enough stress upon 
strong content and a warm, vital 
personality to convey the message. 
By strong content I mean program 
material which has immediate 
meaningfulness for the viewer in 
terms of d: iy-to-day problems which 
are vital to him. 

But despite its shortcomings, 
there have been many dramatic 
successes in the realm of TV that 
teaches. Some of the more brilliant 
successes have captured large audi- 
ences—so large that names such as 
Frank Baxter have become widely 
known and respected. 

One of television’s less sensational 
but solid successes is the subject of 
this article—the college-level tele- 
course for credit. 

A composite picture of lowa tele- 
course students reveals a married 
woman with some college work 
(less than two years ), in the middle 
or upper-middle socio-economic 
class. She is more often gainfully 
employed than her nontelecourse- 
viewing sisters. In all probability 
she has two children, belongs to 
three community organizations. In 
six cases out of ten, she has partici- 
pated in one or more systematic 
adult education activities during 
the year. She makes slightly higher 
grades than her counte rp art on the 
campus, with her average about 
half way between a C and a B. 

Including telecourses, she watches 
television about two hours daily, 
less than the average for the gen- 
eral population. She prefers her 
telecourses during the morning 
hours, and she accepts the courses 
as formal education. In seven cases 
out of ten, the telecourse student 
feels she can put the material she 
learns to practical use. 


Telecourses are looked upon by 
most colleges offering them as ex- 
tension activities. Although public 
relations objectives often are in the 
background, most schools are think- 
ing in terms of service—extending 
the benefits of education to those 
off the campus. Certainly this 
true at Iowa State C ollege. 

As extension activities, there is 
little doubt of their success. Some 
telecourses are seen by more than 
50,000 viewers. Not a large audi- 
ence when contrasted with the 
audience for the top-rating shows, 
but when compared with a lecture 
section in the classroom, or with 
the 1,000 persons gathered in an 
auditorium for a speech by a visit- 
ing dignitary, it is indeed “adult- 
education magic. 

A Butler University official told 
me that thousands of noncredit 
viewers have encouraged Butler to 
continue such courses. 

At the University of Kansas City, 
a practical course such as “You and 
the Law” attracted 70,000 viewers. 
The average fan mail per course is 
about 200 letters, with about 10 
phone calls a day. Again, not im- 
pressive when examined in terms 
of the thousands of teenagers ask- 
ing tor photos of their TV idol. 

Some 717 study guides were pur- 
chased by viewers for a University 
of Minnesota telecourse. The Uni- 
versity of Houston has learned that 
almost any telecourse it offers will 
attract 10,000 to 25.000 viewers. 
The same figures seem to hold true 
in Cincinnati, where Western Re- 
serve University has done outstand- 
ing work in telecourse presentation. 

Assuming the telecourse itself is 


strong, the audience size will be 
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affected by at least three factors: 
(1) the nature of the competing 
programs, (2) the time of the broad- 
cast, and | the program's adja- 
cency to popul: ir or unpopular pro- 
grams. As is to be expected, audi- 
ence size increases when competing 
programs are weak, when the broad- 
cast time is convenient, and when 
a popular program precedes or fol- 
lows the telecourse on the 
station. 


) 
0 


same 


educators an- 
other tool—perhaps the most effec- 
tive yet devised—to reach those 
who want to further their educa- 
tion. The mother, the teacher, the 
shut-in within range of educational 
TV, may continue their 
provement. 


Telecourses give 


self-im- 


Telecourses at their best are pre- 
sented by enthusiastic teachers who 
are well versed in their subjects, 
and are able to express their ideas 
clearly and directly. Personal 
warmth seems inevits ibly to be pres- 
ent in the best telecourse teacher. 


Rating the Teachers 

At Iowa State College, TV stu- 
dent ratings of telecourse teachers 
were compared with those for teach- 
ers in an actual classroom situation. 
Mean scores based upon teacher 
ratings by more than 25,000 campus 
students were compared with those 
The rat- 
ings showed a striking similarity on 
such factors as ability to arouse in- 
terest, organizi ition of content, 
knowledge of subject, ability to ex- 
press ide as, se }f- confide nce and pe r- 
sonal appearance. On these items, 
the telecourse teacher was on a par 
with his colleague in the classroom. 
On two points, however, there were 
big gaps between the ratings. Tele- 
course students rated their teachers 
“thinking demanded” and 
sense of humor. 


of the telecourse viewers. 


low on 


One of the biggest problems in 
production is that of 
lack of rapport. The teacher's only 
feedback comes from cameramen 
and technicians who generally are 
caught up in the routine of their 
iobs, and not very helpful as feed- 
back agents. It is difficult to gauge 
the comprehension and interest of 
unseen students. Re-emphasizing, 
rephrasing, realigning helps com- 
prehension in the classroom, but 
this is less effective on television. 


telecourse 
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Without feedback it is impossible 
to know where to apply these tech- 
niques. And while the professor 
suffers from lack of rapport, some 
students miss the interaction more 
than they miss the instructor. If 
teaching is a personal involvement 
of a teacher with a student in com- 
mon problem, then television falls 
short. Despite this, only 6.6 per 
cent of 292 credit students queried 
by the author felt isolated in the 
telecourse situation. 

Telecourse viewers often write 
letters glowing with praise. Said 
one viewer: “Thank you for pre- 
senting Dr. Leonard Feinbe ‘rg and 
his literature course. To me, he 
was as interesting as the best shows 
on television. I had forgotten that 
college professors could be such 
spe binders.” 

Another commented: “I believe 
I learned more than I would have 
in the classroom, because I really 
had to dig, with nobody around to 
depend upon for help.” 

Still another said: “I enjoyed 
every lecture in modern philosophy 
by Dr. Emerson Shideler. He is an 
excellent teacher, and though I have 
two degrees along scientific lines 
from Iowa State, I think I could 
stand to learn more over TV.” 

The implications for the adult 
education movement are clearly evi- 
dent in the response of another 
viewer who wrote: “Even if my 
grade doesn't prove it, I have cre- 
ated within myself a desire to read 
and acquire additional knowledge.” 

But there are occasional critics, 
pointing to possible weaknesses in 
the system. Some decry the lack of 
opportunity for discussion, while 
other viewers form their own dis- 
cussion groups. Others regret that 
they have no opportunity to review 
their corrected examination papers. 
Others suggest the need for “guide 
questions” to see if they are glean- 
ing important ideas from reading. 

‘One student commented: “I also 
felt the need of some review list 
to help prepare for examinations— 
lists of names and events which 
the professor considered important. 
Preparing for such an exam without 
some guidance i isa frustrating expe- 
rience for the isolated student.” 

One student who never had 
attended college commented: “I 
would have liked him (the tele- 


course teacher) to have read what 
he considered a couple of the best 
papers written to give us sort of 
an exchange of ideas among the 
participants, and a little clearer 
idea of what was expected of us.” 

Even though some students feel 
the need for greater supervision, 
the telecourse groups tend to make 
slightly higher grades than campus 
groups in the same subjects. Per- 
haps not only maturity, but moti- 

vation overcome the obvious han- 
dicaps. 

Telecourse students hold their 
own with their younger campus- 
bound fellow students, and they 
also seem to retain what they learn 
as well. 

Three vears after several groups 
of campus and telecourse students 
had taken a course in general psy- 
a , a graduate student at lowa 
State College contacted the stu- 
dents of all groups involved. Statis- 
tically, there was no difference in 
the amount of course content re- 
membered by the students who had 
studied in their homes, watching 
the TV picture tube, as opposed to 
those who had received the instruc- 
tion in the formal classroom setting. 


Necessary Ingredients 

It seems obvious that telecourses, 
to be a more effective adult educa- 
tion medium, need lots of spade 
work. Organized viewing groups 
should be encouraged by the spon- 
soring colleges. This would help 
overcome the lack of classroom 
discussion that is inherent in the 
method. The courses need to be 
publicized more through commu- 
nitv organizations especially. A 
good promotional campaign could 
give any te ‘lecourse an important 
lift. 

But the most important lift of 
all must come in the planning of 
educational programs. When all is 
said and done, two things make a 
telecourse good adult education. 
The first is subject matter—the kind 
that helps people in their everyday 
living. If telecourse content offers 
large numbers of people something 
which they regard as valuable today 
or pote ntially valuable tomorrow, 
they will watch and listen. The 
second and very important ingre- 
dient is a teacher who can make ‘the 
subject matter interesting. 


Adult Leadership 
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By RICHARD S. HART, JR. 


— TV station owners 
and overtime pay for Sunday tele- 
vision crews have enabled the Uni- 
versity of Washington to use tele- 
courses as a relatively inexpensive 
means of extending its service to 
the people of the state who do not 
live within commuting distance of 
the university. 

The adult education program of 
the University of Washington, like 
that of almost every other state 
university, enjoyed a spectacular 
growth in the years following 
World War II. In the case of many 
institutions, this growth was state- 
wide, with extension centers and 
traveling professors serving people 
in remote areas. 

As the only tax-supported uni- 
versity in the state, we felt a great 
obligation to provide service to the 
whole state, rather than to just the 
Seattle and Puget Sound area. Ac- 
cordingly, in the last 10 years, a 
number of different programs have 
been established in an attempt to 
bring some of the facilities of the 
university to all the people of the 


state. For example: 
@ A community forum program 
freed a professor from classroom 


responsibilities for a period of one 
quarter, during which he was avail- 
able to travel throughout the state, 
making personal appearances upon 
request. 


Ricuarp S. Harr, Jr., Television Co- 
ordinator for the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, tells how the Uni- 
versity, starting with faculty partici- 
pation in a “Community Workshop” 
TV program, branched out to provide 
a state-wide liberal adult education 
program on Sunday afternoons which 
has been most successful. 


December, 1958 


each week, the University of Washington has 
extended its services throughout the state 


@ A touring theater took produc- 
tions of the drama department to 
many towns with an interest and 
an auditorium. 

@ The self-study programs carried 
on in smaller Washington commu- 
nities with the assistance of the 
Bureau of Community Develop- 
ment proved to be spectacularly 
successful. 


The Extension Division has al- 
ways held itself in readiness to 
provide evening classes wherever 
there was a de mand. The call has 
never come except for a few courses 
in education for teachers in areas 
which might be considered sub- 
urbs of Seattle. 


Geographic Considerations 


An analysis of our geography 
and population distribution appears 
to reveal some of the reasons for 
our inability to sustain a statewide 
program similar in size and scope 
to that carried on in Seattle. The 
state of Washington has a popula- 
tion density of 36 per square mile, 
as compared with Wisconsin's 63. 
These figures alone might account 
for the difference between the 
statewide programs of Washington 
and Wisconsin, but we are faced 
not only with a_ relatively low 
density, but also with a rather 
peculiar population distribution. 

Because of the Cascade Moun- 
tains, which run north and south 
across the state, two-thirds of our 
people live in the one-third of the 
state which is west of the moun- 
tains. Of these about one-half live 
in the same county as the uni- 
versity. 

Across the mountains, one-third 
of our people are spread out in a 


LOW-COST TV COURSES 


Using kinescoped programs, offered one day 


geographic area which comprises 
two-thirds of the state. The people 
in the eastern part of the state are 
widely scattered in many very 
small communities. It’s 100 miles 
east of Seattle to the first town of 
any substantial size, (8,300) and 


350 miles to the only city of over 
100,000 population. 

In the Seattle area, the Univer- 
sity of Washington and Seattle 
University have a combined eve- 
ning class enrollment of about 

7,500. This represents approxi- 
mately one per cent of the popula- 
tion in the metropolitan trading 
area. These 7,500 people are dis- 
tributed among approximate ly 300 
classes, with an average class en- 
rollment of about 25, which is 
about the break-even point for a 
self-sustaining program. 

Assuming that the interest in 
liberal adult education is no greater 
in rural communities than it is in 
Seattle, it would take a town of 
2,500 to produce the enrollment for 
one class, even if we could some- 
how discover a subject which would 
be of interest to the entire group. 
These figures indicate that pros- 
pects for an extensive program ot 
statewide classes are certainly not 
bright. 

Meanwhile, back on campus, the 
University of Washington began 
e xperimenting in the field of tele- 
vision shortly after Seattle had its 
first station in 1948. Faculty mem- 
bers appeared frequently as_re- 
source persons on discussion pro- 
grams and panels. In 1950, the first 
and only television station began 
a one-half hour daily series called 
Community Works shop. This pro- 
gram is devoted to the activities of 
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educational and community service 
Seattle area. 

The program format called for 
demonstrations rather than straight 
lectures or pane sls. University fac- 
ulty people who have appeared 
on the program have acquired con- 
siderable skill in the 
materials and demonstrations in 
their television appearances. 

The University of Washington 
has been represented on the aver- 
age of a week in the 
history of this series and until very 
most every faculty mem- 


igencies in the 


use of visual 


about once 


recently al \ 
ber who has presented a telecourse 
had his first television experience 
on Community Workshop. 

In 1952 the station management 
made available to the university a 
half-hour weekly time segment for 
the presentation of a more formally 
organized telecourse. 
programs presented 
live, first on Monday evenings, later 


series or 
These were 


on Sunday afternoons during 
1952-53-54. 
Starting in the 
station adopted 
gramming all of their public service 


In order to reduce the 


fall of 1955, the 
a policy of pro- 


on Sundays 
overhead cost, these programs were 
kinescoped during a midweek eve- 
ning during regular working hours 
with the crew on a straight-time 
Thus, the Sunday public 
service strip can be pre sented with 
and 
side r ibl ec avoide d by 
program! ning only film on Sunday. 
At the 
films are presented to the univer- 
sity with no strings attached. 

It is this fortunate windfall 
which has made it possible tor us to 
provide the beginning of a state- 
wide program in liberal adult edu- 
television. Subsequent 


bi iSIS. 


only a minimum crew con- 


overtime is 


conclusion of each series the 


cation by 


showings have been carried in 
Spokane, which reaches most of 
eastern Washington, on the station 


in Yakima, which, with three satel- 


lites, reaches central and south- 
eastern Washington, and on a sta- 
tion in Portland which is close 


enough to the state line to serve 
southwestern Washington. 

Sale of viewer's guides for courses 
presented on these stations indi- 
cates that the response is about the 
equivalent of the response to the 


Seattle showing. We have no cer- 
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tain knowledge as to the number 
of viewers which may be repre- 
sented by the sale of one viewer's 
guide. However, a variety of rat- 
ings by the commercial 
through the years seem to indicate 
that we may be reaching from two 
to five per cent of the sets in the 
station’s vie wing area. 

We have conducted a number of 
surveys of those who buy the 
guides and this audience, at least, 
appears to be somewhat older than 
the evening class audience. The 
median age is around 40, with an 
education of about three 
vears of college. A greater number 
have finished college than have 
completed high school only. 


services 


average 


The distribution of indicated oc- 
cupations showed no_ significant 
difference from distribution in 
Seattle, except for the obvious one 
of an increase of those occupied in 
agriculture and decrease of those 
having to do with forest products 
and marine transportation. 

Almost without exception those 
who responded to our question- 
naire expressed great enthusiasm 
for the program and the hope that 
it would be continued. This, of 
course, is what one might expect of 
those willing to take the time to 
fill out a questionnaire. However, 
the comments were gratuitous and 
not requested by us in the ques- 
tionnaire. 

Up to now the courses selected 
for kinescoping have been those 
which fit our definition of liberal 
adult education. These courses 
(philosophy, anthropology, Far 
East literature) are representative 
of the best the university has to 
offer and are courses not frequently 
encountered in programs sponsore ~d 
by local high schools and junior 
colleges. They have the advantage 
of be ‘ing courses which we feel are 
worthy of repeat showings in the 
Seattle area. 


Has the program been a success? 
I suppose that depends on what is 
asked of television. Certainly no 
one has yet received a liberal edu- 
cation by means of television. On 
the other hand, the University of 
Washington is reaching thousands 
of pe ople throughout the state who 
in the past have had very little or 
no contact with the university. 
Many of these people for the first 
time are able to participate in a 
college-level course presente d by 
one of the unive rsity” s best instruc- 
tors. 

It may be that after several 
months or years of exposure, people 
in the outlying communities will 
demand that classes be brought to 
them. Certainly if this hi appens no 
one will que stion the success of the 
telecourse program. 


The Political Education 
Continued from page 166 

social good manners as a means of 
gaining the friendship and support 
of those you need? Perhaps the 
wrong lies in not Re courteous 
when you don't need them. 

The political education of a plan- 
ner should include consideration of 
effective techniques for presenting 
their proposals in the most effective 
form. Propaganda is a cardinal tool 
for the achievement of political 
goals. Planners ought to be skilled 
in its use. Although certain devices 
are dishonest, planners should not 
hesitate to use every above board 
form of it. To avoid the moral con- 
demnation which has attached 


self to the term “propaganda,” it is 
wise to employ the term “public 
education” as a substitute. This in 


itself is good propaganda. 

The political education of plan- 
ners is chiefly a process of condi- 
tioning them to think politically 
about “thei ir work. To a large de- 
gree this involves quashing certain 
unhealthy attitudes about politics 
and leadership. Factual studies of 
the structure and administration of 
local governments is also extreme- 
ly important, but of second prior- 
ity. Planners and adult leaders in 
every walk of life can increase 
their effectiveness by leaps and 
bounds if they will accept politics 
as an important and good part of 
democratic life, and join in it with 
zest and skill. 


Adult Leadership 
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Report on the winners of the fourth 
Community Achievement Contest 


EIGHT COMMUNITIES 


{ THE morning of April 3a 
1958, the DC-3 bearing the blue 
insignia of Sears, rose into the 
bright skies over Lake Michigan; 
lifted above the Chicago skyline; 
headed due north. 

Destination: eight communities 
of America. Communities carefully 
selected out of 5,500 entries in the 
fourth Community Achievement 
Contest, co-sponsored by the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and the Sears-Roebuck Foundation. 
Eight communities stretching from 
Mt. Hood to the Blue Ridge, from 
the Columbia to the Mississippi, 
from the plains of North Dakota 
to the Tonto Rim in Arizona. Com- 
munities which recognized their 
problems, assessed their resources. 
and beamed the sum total of then 
efforts upon improvement. 

Purpose: to visit the top eight 
winners in a contest in which no 
one could lose. There was univer- 
sal feeling among the passengers 
aloft—Sears executives, the contest 
director, the three judges, and the 
crew—that this was no ordinary 
Hight, no ordinary mission. For it 
represented the coming together 
of (1) a great civic organization; 
(2) a company which is in itself 
an American institution; (3) rep- 
resentatives of University Exten- 
sion, and (4) representatives of 
an international organization, all 
bent upon one thing: to see for 


KATHARINE Lackey is the new chair- 
man of AEA’s Section on Community 
Relations. Miss Lackey, who is co- 
ordinator of Community Service, Ex- 
tension Division, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, also is secretary of the 
Administrative Committee, C. ymmunity 
Development Division of the NUEA. 


December, 1958 


IN ACTION 


By KATHARINE LACKEY 


Following the journey of the judges, the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs voted to make community development their main project for the next two 
years, and decided to request the cooperation of the Community Development 
Division of the National University Extension Association in meeting needs for 


training, counseling and other services. 


This invitation was accepted at the NUEA conference at Salt Lake City in July. 
This joint venture of a great voluntary association, of university extension 
across the country, and of the Sears-Roebuck Foundation, should write a signifi- 
cant chapter in community development history. It represents a challenge and 


an opportunity. 


The judges included, in addition to Miss Lackey, Richard W. Poston, director 
of the Department of Community Development at Southern Illinois University, 
and Richard W. Reuter, executive director of CARE.—The Editor. 


themselves the eight communities 
in action. 

The story of these eight com- 
munities cannot be told often 
enough: 

l. The all-out effort of the 584 
inhabitants of Wild Wis- 
consin, which resulted in a new 
library, a park reclaimed from 
swampland, a center for migrant 
workers, and a $125,000 industry 
which employed 100 people. 


Rose, 


2. The energy and creativity in 
Clinton, Iowa, a community of 
35,000 which brought about a com- 
munity-wide school development, 
and a_ self-sustaining 
symphony orchestra. 


70- piece 


3. The dedication of time and 
thought in Homewood, Illinois, 
which inspired the building of a 
new community high school and 
the equipment of a teen-age cen- 
ter. 

4. The organizational genius in 
Roanoke, Virginia, that made _ it 
possible for a $100,000 treatment 
center to be established for the 
crippled children of the state. 

5. The recognition in Lawton, 
Oklahoma, that “the best embassy 
is an American home,” which prob- 
ably has evoked one of the finest 
relationships in America between 


a community and a resident mili- 
tary installation. 

6. The untiring zeal and unre- 
mitting determination in Payson, 
Arizona, which has built a modern 
clinic, taking its residents out of 
uneasy medical isolation, and giv- 
ing them the finest equipment and 
services that modern medicine can 
provide. 

7. The spirit of the community 
of St. Helens, Oregon, which 
healed old wounds of rivalry be- 
tween oldtown and newtown, and 
made concrete the dream of a new 
school, a new through-street, a new 
public park, a recreation hall for 
teen-agers and a museum housing 
documents and _ relics 
from the days of the Oregon Trail. 

S. The will of the residents in 
Ray, North Dakota, in deciding 
that their children would not be 
denied an 


priceless 


education, and thei 
persistence in getting funds for a 
new high school. 

These were the stories the judges 
heard: these were the concrete 
examples which they saw. But 
there is more to it than this. The 
real stories in the communities lie 
deeper than S¢ hools parks orches- 
tras, clinics. conimunity centers, or 


industries. The real stories are in 
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the spirit of community coopera- 
tion which we could feel; harmony 
which we could sense; a working- 
love which was more evident than 
the walls of the school buildings 
or the benches in the parks; an 
understanding of the meaning of 
community for themselves and 
community-centered life for their 
children. 

Another thing became evident 
to the judges as they listened and 
questioned, visited and exchanged 
greetings—the extent of commu- 
nity involvement. 


When did the 
work cease to become a woman's 
club project and become an all-out 
community-wide effort in behalf 
of the total community? 


When did the club lose its own 
identity in the larger picture of 
involving the whole community 
and getting participation from 
men’s clubs, city fathers, civic or- 
ganizations, school children and 
individuals with the good of their 
community at heart? 


A third thing that we almost 
missed in at least one place: to 
what extent did the community 
realize that this present accom- 
plishment was only a_ touchstone 
to greater achievements? What 
preparation had the community 
made in order that the activity 
would be an on-going, dynamic 
thing, with built-in plans for con- 
tinued study of needs and re- 
sources, with organizations that 
would take the whole community 
into ever-widening 
action? 

These are the things that are 
basic in any real community de- 
velopment program; these are the 
things the judges were looking for 
beneath the surface of community 
meetings, panel reports, and the 
concrete evidence of 
buildings. 


channels of 


streets and 


The permanent significance of 
what we found is the maintaining 
of the vigor and vitality of life in 
the American community; the 
demonstration of the democratic 
process at work, so that action of 
the community, by the community, 
and for the community may not 
pass from the earth. 

Achieving democratic processes 
in their own community delibera- 
tions may affect the daily lives of 


mankind more than the launching 
of a new rocket. Methods of mak- 
ing a better place of the Paysons 
and the Homewoods of the world 
may give more impetus to the prog- 
ress of the human race than a 
spaceship to the moon. The devel- 
opment of a democratic leadership 
which takes hold of the problems 
of its own communities may have 
more direct bearing on human wel- 
fare than satellites following the 
orbit of the earth. 

For progress must be manifest 
in each individual community 
where men and women live their 
daily lives; rear their children; 
carry out their work in home, 
church, or school, farm, office, or 
factory; and do their part to en- 
rich the lives of their fellowmen. 

When the spirit which we saw 
evidenced in Wild Rose and St. 
Helens is expressed dynamically in 
all the communities of the world, 
there will be harmony in Little 
Rock, peace in Lebanon. 


Televising A Class 

Continued from page 168 

Thank you for a really worthwhile 
program.” 

“I saw your lecture series, ‘From 
Demons to Democracy,’ for the first 
time and feel it is extremely inter- 
esting for us of the ‘intellectually 
stagnant housewife’ class . A wel- 
come relief from soap operas.” 

I do hope this program will be 
ium Something like this is 
vitally needed in television. The 
subjects are interesting and thought- 
provoking. It is easy to unde rstand 
and grasp the material, and yet the 
lectures have not been down- 
graded.” 

“I have appreciated very much 
being able to attend your Univer- 


sity of Rochester courses by tele- 
vision. I have definitely profited by 
the discussions.” 

“I am very much interested 
this program, for I am sure that no 
one considers the teaching of ethics 


‘a must’ any more.” 


“It is a ve ery welcome relief from 
the usual run of inanity spoon-fed 
the housewife on TV “during the 
day.” 

These and many, many other let- 
ters, both to the station and the 
University, fortunately make this 
an interim report. WHEC-TV has 
renewed the University’s broadcast 
time for another 39 weeks during 
1958-59. This is still in the experi- 
mental stage, but enough evidence 
of audience interest is now in to 
give us confidence in our plans for 
next year. 

We know there is much that still 
has to be done about publicizing 
the series—we know there are still 
thousands of people in the station's 
listening area who are not even 
aware that the series is on. We 
know, too, that considerable care 
has to be exercised by the television 
people to make both class and in- 
structor forget that they're on tele- 
vision. 

There must be a maximum of 
naturalness in the class-television 
situation, and a minimum of tele- 
vision gimmicks. There must be 
strong audience reference in the 
material chosen by the instructor 
for either lecture or discussion, and 
the more referable this is to the 
viewer's daily experience and the 
more involved the viewer can be- 
come as a member of the class, the 
more rewarding it is for everyone 
concerned. We also know that the 
half-hour taste the audience gets 
of a University class whets their 
interest in other U niversity classes. 

But the one question the Uni- 
versity School asked itself in the 
beginning has been answered: For 
the adult education division of a 
university, is daytime television 
worth the time and effort it takes? 
Within the context of our experi- 
ence, daytime television has—in a 
narrower sense—as much commu- 
nity value as nighttime television; 
in no other way can a university 
reach so many ‘adults in its com- 
munity so effectively, and with such 
little effort per person reached. 


Adult Leadership 
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LEARNING ABOUT TEACHING 


Describing an experimental course in 


which teachers learn to apply principles 


of group dynamics and other new 


techniques to classroom situations 


"Theos is an account of teachers to- 
gether — thinking and _ learning 
about teaching. Twenty-one of us 
met in the warm, sunny library at 
Marvland’s Accokeek Element ary 
School one Se »ptember afternoon in 
response to an announcement of an 
in-service course titled Develop- 
ment and Learning, sponsored by 
The University of Maryland. 

From the first, the friendly, ac- 
cepting atmosphere acknowledged 
each person as someone who knew 
something about teaching. Teach- 
ers ages ranged from twenties to 
sixties; years of experience from 
first-year to 35 year veteran. Our 
experience added up to a total 


Dorotuy R. STEFFENS reports on a 
course she taught last fall for the Col- 
lege of Special and Continuation Serv- 
ices, University of Maryland. Mrs 
Steffens, who directs the Friends Sem- 
inar Program in Washington, D.C 

feels that her own educational training 
did not fit her to teach. “It took 14 
years, two daughters of school age, a 
career as a labor union representative 
and consultant, and a growing con- 
viction that our schools needed help, 
to bring me back to education,” she 
declares. Inspiration for her teaching 
activities was gained at Temple Uni- 
versity’s Teachers College, where she 
participated in their Field Experience 
Program for prospective teachers. “For 
the first time,” she relates, “I could 
see letter and word agree, theory be- 
come translated into practice. The 
prevailing spirit of the Teachers Col- 
lege encouraged me to question, to 
experiment, to grow, and to permit my 
students to do likewise. I try to help 
the Quakers who attend my seminars, 
and the teachers who enroll in my 
classes to continue their ‘becoming. ” 
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140 years of teaching, and covered 
the possible store of “know how” 
about classroom operation these 
years implied. 

As we grew in trust and respect 
for each other, it became easier to 
share problems and ways of dealing 
with them. Teachers were chal- 
lenged to use this opportunity and 
the abundant supply of materials 
to try to discover more about them- 
selves and the children they teach. 
Out of the challenge grew huge 
amounts of self-initiate vd reading, 
discussion and, finally, experiment- 
ing. 

A problem census early in the 
semester showed that most of the 
expressed classroom concerns could 
be grouped into the following 
areas: 

@ The teachers’ role as a helper, 
disciplinarian and guide. 

@ Wavs of dealing w ith individual 
differences in the classroom. 

@ Bridging the gap between ele- 

mentary and junior high school. 

Consideration of the implications 
of these problems led to the forma- 
tion of study committees which 
operated for most of the rest of the 
semester. Each committee worked in 
one area and reported on progress, 
shared information and_ received 
support from the total class at in- 
tervals during the semester. 

We worked together on the uni- 
versally exciting subjects of be- 
havior and misbehavior, how to use 
groups effectively in the classroom, 
how to study and understand an 
individual child, the many roles the 
teacher is called upon to play, and 
questions raised by Nath: iniel Can- 


By DOROTHY R. STEFFENS 


tors book, The Dynamics of Learn- 
ing, 

Questions were ge nerated by in- 
dividual class soombe rs’ search for 
solutions to their own teaching 
problems. Discussion was based on 
reading, on experience, on wonder- 
ing, and on reports of experiments 
resulting from preceding class dis- 
cussions. These were led sometimes 
by the instructor, sometimes by 
members of the class. 

The request for a discussion on 
discipline, for example, began with 
wide circulation of the books in the 
class library dealing with that sub- 
ject. We started with incidents that 
troubled us in our own classrooms 
and discovered that there are wide 
variations in our individual percep- 
tions of such incidents. This differ- 
ence in what teachers perceive, 
results in different responses. 

The response the teacher makes 
to an overt act of misbehavior has 
a significant effect on the teacher- 
pupil relationship. By specific ex- 
amples from our own rich back- 
ground of experience, we helped 
each other begin to see that be- 
havior is caused and the person 
who would help children grow 
must be willing to look for and 
understand the causes. We dis- 
covered no panaceas, few “right” 
answers and fewer experts on be- 
havior and misbehavior. 

By sharing what we, as practi- 
tioners, had read, had seen, had 
experienced, we grew more aware 
of the ways in which children’s 
behavior can give us clues to their 
emotional and learning needs. 

The possibility of subgrouping to 
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deal with individual differences 
and the experience in subgrouping 
we were undergoing in this class, 
motivated several of the partic- 
ipants to try new techniques and 
new subject areas for subgrouping 
in their own classrooms. As they 
reported their experiences, we 
questioned, encouraged and sup- 
ported their efforts and analyzed 
the reasons for progress and prob- 
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Trying New Techniques 


Our twelfth grade teacher over- 
came his resistance to “coddling” 
high school students. and found 
himself trving new techniques to 
try to cope with hitherto “unreach- 
able” students. He moved into sub- 
grouping in a specific subject mat- 
ter area to see whether this would 
have any effect on the bored, the 
disinterested, and the maladjusted 
He had some successes and SOTIIE 
failures. He did re porta noticeable 
change in student attitudes, and 
was much encouraged by his ability 
to get through to a very unhappy 
young man and effect some signifi- 
cant change in that pupil-teacher 
relationship. 

The changes in the teacher's own 
attitude which helped bring about 
this happy state of affairs are ap- 
parent in the following excerpt 
from a self-evaluation written near 
the close of the semester: “It is the 
teachers role to experiment with 
new possibilities and procedures. 
Through experimentation he may 
change the student’s dissatisfaction 
and also change his outlook on his 
living conditions outside the class- 
room. I began to change when | 
experimented with group work in 
my own classroom and when other 
teachers contributed ideas to the 


€ lass “i 


Natural Subgrouping 


One of our fifth grade teachers 
encouraged subgrouping which 
grew naturally out of the children’s 
interest in satellites. This soon 
mushre romed to encompass explora- 
tions of outer space, life under the 
sea and the origins of life on the 
(American continent. A simple 
science exploration beginning with 
newspaper accounts of Sputnik | 
became a vehicle on which difter- 
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ent groups of children found them- 
selves driving joyously into regions 
of history, geography, geology, art, 
ichthyology (they even le arned to 
spell it), composition, spelling, 
crafts, woodworking, dramatics. 

Mrs. W.’s report is an interesting 
commentary on the change in 
teacher perceptions that were be- 
ginning to take place: “My old 
ideas were that group work sup- 
pressed the individuality of the per- 
son and that in an effort to teach 
‘getting along with others’ in 
groups, children forget how to work 
alone, and that competitiveness was 
abandoned. By closely observing 
group participation today and 
evaluating the results, I find that 
the individualitv of the child more 
often was brought out than sup- 
pressed, and that there was a keen 
sense of competitiveness between 
the groups, but less within the 
group itself. Belonging to a group 
gave a sense of security; even 
though the individual temporarily 
left the group, he eventually re- 
turned to it.” 


Supplementary Reading 


One effect of the “freedom to 
learn about things you feel you 
need to know.” was the tremendous 
amount of outside reading done by 
teachers who comprised the class. 
There were 53 different reading 
materials made available in a class 
library. This was augmented by 
contributions from class members 
and the instructor. Almost every 
item circulated constantly. Each 
person read from six to 26 refer- 
ences of her own choosing in the 
course of our 15 weeks together. 
Material ranged from Mental Hy- 
giene in Teaching (Redl, F. and 
Wattenberg, WwW. W.), through 
Marie Raseys Toward Maturity, 
James Hymes’ Behavior and Mis- 
- havior and AC ye Development 

Point of View, to pi = and 
articles on role Pe iving, group lead- 
ership, and Ned Flanders’ Teach- 
ing With Groups. 

From time to time we stopped to 
evaluate what we were doing and 
how we were doing it. Was this 
class helping us find answers to our 
questions? Was it affecting our own 
teaching? In what ways was this 
three-hour weekly session helping 


us to change and grow? A valuable 
instrument was a “Guess Who” test 
which helped us discern and appre- 
ciate the variety of helpful roles 
assumed by different members of 
the class. Recognition of the en- 
couragement rendere d by the “ac- 
ce pting listeners” helpe d free some 
of these quieter class members from 
fears of inadequacy and shyness 
that had blocked expression of 
their own needs. 


Encouraging Participation 


As they perceived the value 
placed on the ‘m by their peers, 
these “quiet ones” began to be able 
to participate — sometimes with 
considerable distinction. Discus- 
sions at the end of each session, 
feedback comments to the steering 
committee, and reaction papers 
submitted by each participant also 
helped keep us on the track. They 
provided the material on which this 
report is based. 

{ somewhat shy and determined- 
lv silent third grade teacher de- 
scribed what happened to her this 
way: 

“Over the many (25) vears | 
have taught, I rested on the assur- 
ance that experience makes the 
best teacher. I now feel a teacher 
needs to expand greatly to supple- 
ment experience. I have heretofore 
been afraid to move along with the 
high tide of development in learn- 
ing. Aroused, with determination 
to try new concepts, | tried it out 
as follows: On their own the chil- 
dren brought in 16 puppets of dif- 
ferent characters. To me, so many 
puppets were just fun making. | 
felt nothing could be unified. 1 
became brave. I turned these chil- 
dren loose. One boy said, ‘Johnny 
and I can write a script. 

“They were put into an adjoining 
room to ¢: ury out their ideas. Ideas 
that put me to shame! Guilty again! 
I hadn't been giving the children 
the chance to bring out their poten- 
tialities and talent. The factor most 
responsible for my change is the 
everyday evidence of the children’s 
own progress in this fast-moving 
world of ours. The teacher can also 
learn from the children. She must 
keep moving or be left behind.” 
Continued on page 183 


Adult Leadership 
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A MENTALLY HEALTHY COMMUNITY 


By setting long-term goals that will 
benefit all residents, a community can 


prepare for a long 


i 
ane like people and like 
groups, seem to have personalities. 
They have characteristic ways of 
reacting that are to some extent 
predictable. characteristic ways of 
thinking, and they go through 
stages of growth, similar to in- 
fancy, lateanwy. adolescence, ma- 
turity, and senility. 


Sometimes they try to become 
full-grown overnight, and have to 
omit the leveling out, thinking 
through, and getting used to that 
usually characterizes new periods 
of growth. Almost always such a 
process of forced growth makes for 
difficulty later, sithough communi- 
ties, like people, benefit from un- 
derstanding and guidance 
trouble arises. 


when 


Communities may become fixated 
in certain pe sriods—may never grow 
up, or at least never lose some of 
— infantile wavs of behaving. 

Like people, communities may have 
difficulties to such an extent that 
they could be thought of as men- 
tally ill. To what extent does this 
kind of climate influence the peo- 
ple living in such a community? 


What ways of thinking about 
themselves, ways of feeling toward 


Rutn R. Arnett is Director, Muscle 
Shoals Mental Health Center, Tus- 
cumbia, Alabama. “It seems I have 
merely succeeded in 
questions, and perhaps emphasizing 
more the need for better statistical 
reporting of mental illnesses in the 
community,” Mrs. Arnett writes. She 
offers criteria for evaluating a men- 
tally he althy community. 


raising more 
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period of usefulness 


the rest of the world, and ways ot 
meeting civic responsibilities char- 
acterize the mentally healthy com- 
munity? One of the most. satis- 
factory definitions of mental health 
has been Mental Health is 1, 2 
which tells not what mental health 
is, but what a mentally healthy 
person is like. Communities are 
enough like individuals for a par- 
allel to be drawn in describing 
what mentally healthy communi- 
ties are like. 


Accepts Success or Failure 


1. Amentally healthy community 
feels comfortable about itself. It 
is not bowled over by the loss of 
an industry or a need to revise 
plans. It can take success as well 
as failure in stride. 

It does not make war on itself 
by internal hate and strife, but can 
channel its hostilities into whole- 
some aggression against a common 
antagonist such as disease, crime, 
traffic congestion. It respects and 
takes pride in its past, but is alert 
and concerned about its present 
and future. 

It has confidence in the ability 
of its people to understand and 
work out solutions to problems, but 
knows when and how to use out- 
side consultants. 

It is flexible, remembers to leave 
room for expansion, to provide 
avenues of change, and even to 
consider how to withdraw or di- 


minish should the need arise. It 


1Mental Health is 1, 2, 3, published 
by National Association for Mental 


Health, 10 Columl is ¢ ircle New York 
19, N. Y., single copies available free 


By RUTH R. ARNETT 


fosters originality and creativity of 
its people. 

It is able to defend and foster 
simple, everyday pleasures such as 
those related to play iygrounds, picnic 
areas, libraries, music, beautifica- 
tion, as well as commercially spon- 
sored activities. 


An Unselfish Attitude 


2. It feels right toward other 
communities and the rest of ~ 
world. It does not try to build i 
self up by running others uh 
It does not stereotype all the 
ple of an area by the faults of « 
few, and it is able to amine 
and like the differences of other 
areas. It is able to feel itself a 
part of the larger area. It has 
learned that in human arithmetic 
the whole is larger than the sum 
of all its parts. 


is able to speak up for itself, 
but able to give in without feeling 
that all is lost. It is able to sacrifice 
some personal gain in the interest 
of progress and increased well- 
being of a larger group of people. 


Deals With Problems 


3. It is able to meet the demands 
of life. It does something about its 
problems as they arise. It has gov- 
ernmental agencies that provide a 
channel through which people can 
communicate with each other, can 
share resources, 
efforts, make 


coordinate their 
known their needs 


For more specific suggestions, see Your 
Community and Me ntal Health, Elizabe th 
M. Dach, Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 
East 38th Street, New York, N. Y., 1958 
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and discipline themselves through 
education. 

Its government provides for plan- 
nit ig ahead, so that subdivisions 
and factories do not grow without 
ade ~~ forethought to their mean- 
ing to all the people, so that roads 
are planned for the convenience 
of the most people, so that to be a 
good citizen is an accepted goal by 
most of the people. 

Its people have an appropriate 
attitude toward when to continue 
to live in the community and when 
to move away. They do not sacri- 
fice their future tor nostalgic ties 
to the past; neither do they cast 
aside values because they are 
familiar and old. Its leadership is 
shared; its groups get along fairly 
well with each other. It makes use 
of its natural capacities. It sets 
realistic goals for itself. 


Mental Health and the 
Community 


The epidemiology of mental ill- 
ness is not as well known as that of 
tuberculosis and other contagious 
diseases, but when it is, it will 
perhaps be found that economic 
and social conditions in a commu- 
nity breed mental illness in the 
same way that unsterile dishes 
spread disease. Then perhaps bet- 
ter ways will be found to help 
people move out of sections where 
fear, tradition, and restriction un- 
duly limit their daily activities. 

Just as the discerning teacher 
he ‘Ips the shy child in a school room 
to find friends and to move into a 
sociometric grouping where he can 
be more comfortable and communi- 
cative, community leaders may 
learn how to recognize and bring 
out groups of individuals who have 
become overburdened with mean- 
ingless restrictions that inhibit their 
capacities. Residence requirements 
that restrict the mobility of the 
poor, often serve to keep these 
people poor and limit still further 
their ability to find employment 
and help themselves. 


The complexity of human _be- 
havior makes hazardous any specu- 
lation about causes; but statistics 
on mental illness combined with 
data on community economic and 
social structure should provide 
some interesting facts to guide com- 


munities in their planning for the 
future. 

Editorials are sometimes written 
and speeches made on the impor- 
tance of hometown youth staying 
at home and giving their life’s con- 
tribution to the home community, 
state, or region. But should a com- 
munity ask its vouth to sacrifice the 
ego- strengthening experiences of 
education, work experience, and 
travel in other lands? Does not the 
healthy community need _ individ- 
uals going out and new individuals 
coming in so that new ways of 
thinking and doing are available 
for comparison and possible incor- 
poration? 


There is something about com- 
munities, like organizations, that 
makes them want to perpetuate 
themselves the way they are, long 
after the usefulness of some aspe cts 
has diminished. Is not the really 
mature community, like the ma- 
ture organization and the mentally 
healthy individual, one that can 
change function when the need for 
change has become evident to 
everyone? 

“That high standards of com- 
munity well-being contribute to 
high standards of individual and 
family life is one of the greatest 
le ‘ssons learned from conmunemity ac- 
tion,” was one of the discoveries 
of a group of Texas cities that un- 
dertook projects leading toward 
better family life.’ 

It has long been established that 
satisfying family relationships are 
of importance in building mental 
health, preventing juvenile delin- 
quency, and in setting a pattern 
for life. Yet many communities do 
very little about the initiation and 
maintenance of family stabilizing 
organizations such as family service 
agencies, family life conferences, 
adult education, guidance directors 
in the school. Nor do they support 
the family strengthening aspect of 
the work of their churches and 
schools. 

Perhaps we are conditioned to 
judge activities by whether or not 
they will make us richer in dollars 
and cents rather than richer. Per- 


*Profiles of Community Action, by Ber- 
nice Milburn Moore and Robert L. Suth- 
erland, The Hogg Foundation, Austin, 
Texas, 1950. 


haps we tend to look for prestige 
value rather than value. 

Just as a person builds emotional 
robustness by meaningful and posi- 
tive expe riences, by orderly and 
progressive growth, so can a com- 
munity build for a long period of 
usefulness by taking thought of 
long-term goals of optimum "dev el- 
opment for its people. 


Adult Education 


Continued from page 163 


The adult education program for 
people who know what they want 
from leisure can simply follow their 


lead. 


On the other hand, for those who 
do know how to enjoy life, adult 
education should take on a thera- 
peutic aspect. People of this sort 
need to be helped to taste the 
fruits of well-spent leisure, to be- 
come convinced that they can enjoy 
life if they make the effort, and 
are taught to enjoy it. 

Hence the adult educator who 
wants to help people enjoy life 
will find himself teaching the arts 
of friendship to people who do 
not know how to make friends. 
He will help people to express 
themselves in the arts, when they 
have hitherto been thoroughly in- 
hibited. He will encourage people 
to make things with their hands 
who have never known creative 
activity. He will help people plan 
to travel who have never before 
enjoyed travel. He will try to 
interest people in gardening who 
have never grown flowers before. 

To fit the second half of the 
twentieth century adult education 
must be an enterprise of such vari- 
ety that it will meet the needs 
which people feel keenly for per- 
sonal competence while it also 
makes people aware of their need 
for civic competence. It must help 
people do better in the existing 
society, while at the same time 
they are making a better society. 

And it must have such a variety 
of moods that some people can 
find sheer enjoyment in certain 
kinds of adult education, while 
other people pursue other kinds of 
education to meet the practical and 
societal needs of the time. 


Adult Leadership 
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LEADERSHIP: The Art of Developing People 


pi need for leadership® in all 
walks of life is greater today than 
ever before. Every aspect of living 
demands guiding hands: govern- 
ment, business. the professions, the 
fine arts, and the mechanic arts. 

Leadership does not mean domi- 
nation. The world is always well 
supplied with people who want to 
be dictators. The leader is of a 
different sort. He seeks effective 
wpe ep with a beneficent purpose. 

\ glance through history shows 
that the story of nations and of 
industries is told in terms of the 
exploits of individuals. In every 
significant event there has been a 
bold leader, an object or purpose, 
and an adversary. 

A healthy society is one in which 
opportunities are given for leaders 
to emerge from all ranks in the 
population. The mechanic who has 
a helper assigned to him is a leader. 
The office worker with a secretary 
is a leader. Within their spheres 
these leaders have the same re- 
sponsibilities, the same opportuni- 
ties for showing ability, and the 
same potential satisfactions as has 
the leader of a government. 

In a country like Canada the 
genius of leadership seems as likelv 
to sprout in some humble home as 
in a mansion of the wealthy. To be 
educated in a country school, or in 
a city public school where little 
luxury is enjoyed, is not a handicap 
to the attainment of leadership. 
What marks the leader is individual 
craftsmanship; sensibility and_ in- 
sight; initiative and energy. 

No sluggard need aspire to leader- 
ship. There are passive persons 
who are content to go through life 
getting lifts from people; who wait 
until action is forced upon them. 
They are not of leade rship material. 

How do men get out in front and 
stay there? They raise the standards 


°* Reprinted by permission of the Royal 
Bank of Canada, Montreal, from its 
Monthly Letter, October, 1957. 
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by which they judge themselves— 
and by which ‘they are willing to be 
judged. They raise their aim, both 
for themselves and for the group 
they lead. They develop with en- 
ergy their own knowle dge and skill 
so as to reach the standards they 
have set. 

This acceptance of higher stand- 
ards of judgement is the "basis of all 
human progress. A love of high 
qui ality is essential in a leader. He 
is, as Dr. Wilder Penfield said of 
Sir William Osler in his address at 
the medical convention, Queens 
University, in May: “concerned 
with the quality of workm: inship, 
like a cabinet maker who runs his 
finger over smooth surface and 
secret joint, reconsidering the work 
of his hands.” The leader, whether 
in business or government, carries 
with him this sense of idealism, a 
vision of what might be. He acts 
well because he has a clear idea of 
the part he is going to play and the 
results he seeks. 

Dependability is another quality 
of the leader. He keeps all promises. 
He is, as a traveller said of his com- 
panion, “the kind of man to go tiger 
hunting with in the dark, because 
you can always reach out and be 
sure he is there.” 

Being dependable means ac- 
cepting responsibility. The leader 
will take counsel with his people, 
but he will act on what his mind 
tells him is right. To live in that 
responsible way requires a good 
stock of self-confidence. It demands 
that the leader shall have trained 
himself out of the fear of making 
mistakes. He has long since out- 
grown dependence upon his par- 
ents, teachers, foremen. and all 
others who played dominant roles 
in supplying his wants. quieting his 


fears, and answering his questions 


as he grew up. 
To embark successfully on a ca- 
reer involving leadership demands 


courage. Once a person has de- 
cided upon the part he wishes to 
play in life, is assured that he is 
doing the work for which he is best 
endow ed, and is satisfied that he is 
filling a vital need, then he needs 
the courage to tackle the problems 
he must solve. 

With faith in himself, he will be 
brave enough to act upon probabili- 
ties instead of certainties, and put 
his whole energy into making them 
come true. One mark of a great 
leader is that he feels sufficiently 
secure to devote his thoughts to the 
well-being of his subordinates and 
the perfection of his job instead of 
constantly looking up the line to 
make sure that he is being ap- 
proved. 


A Stricter Discipline 


The man who would be a leader 
must pay the disciplinary cost in- 
volved. This does not mean that 
he must withdraw from the world, 
but it does entail restraint, control, 
and moderation wherever these are 
necessary to achieve the ends he 
seeks. Leaders need to submit them- 
selves to a stricter discipline than 
is expected of others. Those who 
are first in place must be first in 
merit 

In view of this, it is not surprising 

find that the great number of 
persons who have been acknowl- 
edged as leaders were people who 
themselves learned the art of obey- 
ing. The man who has not le arned 
to render prompt and willing serv- 
ice to others will find it difficult to 
win and keep control of his fol- 
lowers. Young people who aspire 
to reach positions of leadership 
would be doing themselves a favor 
if they were to drill themselves in 
facing disagreeable things. A phi- 
losopher advises all of us to do 
something occasionally for no other 
reason than that we would rather 
not do it. 
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Besides doing well what he has 
to do, the leader has _ initiative, 
which is the ability to think and to 
do new things. He is shooting at a 
target. It is essential in 
leade rship to stay ahead. The leader 
cannot set up a procedure and then 
linger lazily watching it work. He 
cannot be content 


moving 


merely to see 
new trends and take advantage of 
them. He must, rather, keep his 
imagination alive, so as to originate 
ideas and start trends. Many a sad 
storv is written in the annals of 
business every year by leaders who 
re falling into the routine of being 
managers. When they start to coast 
thev have reached the end of the 
line of their own development, and 
their contribution to the growth of 
their business. 

about their 
work that they can hardly wait for 
morning to get started at it. But 
they are not impetuous. They keep 
a balance between emotional drive 
and sound thinking. Their excess of 
effort testifies to their belief that 
unless a man undertakes more than 
he possibly can do, he will never do 
all that he can do. 
asm stimulates their energy. 


Leaders are so eaget 


Their enthusi- 
That 
found 
in the forefront of 
social endeavor. Leadership is es- 
sential in all social life and in every 
form of social organization, and be- 
cause of their experience and their 
flair, the corporation head, the plant 
executive, and the shop foreman are 


is why business leaders are 
sO universally 


lead com- 
munity or national campaigns tor 
improvement of and the 


pressed into service 


services 
raising of money. 

Diverse though the areas of lead- 
ership may be, there are, neverthe- 
less, certain basic principles gen- 
erally agreed gen as being neces- 
sary. The leader must be sincere in 
his beliefs about his business and 
his place in and he must have 
the force of character necessary to 
others to follow him with 
confidence. 


inspire 


Thoughtful men choose persons 
to work with them, and particularly 
men who will be close to them, for 
special qualities. Their assistants 
should be different from them, ca- 
pable of doing things the leader 
cannot do for himself. No leader 
in government, business, or any 
other sphere of activity will sur- 
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round himself with rubber stamps 
if he wishes to be relieved of some 
of today’s work, to be given time 
to plan for tomorrow and the more 
distant future, and to be able to 
step out for a few days or a few 
weeks in the certain knowle -dge that 
his assistants will handle the busi- 
ness efficiently. 

The leaders job is to get work 
done by other people, and the good 
that thev do is reflected upon him. 
He senses the readiness of an assist- 
ant for further development, and 
sets the stage so that efforts of his 
subordinates are used to the full in 
pursuance of his purpose. 


A Subtle Challenge 


Herein lies the most subtle chal- 
lenge to the man in authority over 
others. He must steer a wary course 
between keeping his finger in e very 
pie, dictating in detail what is to 
be done by el and on the other 
hand slackening the rein so that 
his assistants learn by experience, 
even at the risk of m aking mistakes. 
Having delegated work, the leader 
must trust his assistants. His action 
implies the courage and readiness 
to back up a subordinate to the full. 

The more dynamic the leader is, 
the more he needs to control the 
irritability that arises in him when 
projects are delayed, thrown off the 
track, or botched. He needs to seek 
patiently for the reason and to be 
receptive to ideas for improvement. 
As key man in the organization he 
must be a creative listener, smother- 
ing ruthlessly all empty excuses 
and brushing off all merely time- 
wasting talk, but getting the meat 
of what his people have to say. 

The leader has come to his posi- 
tion by one of several ways: he may 
have graduated through the factory, 
where he was working with things: 
he may have come up through the 
office, where he dealt with figures 
and charts; or he may have been 
educated at one of the special 
schools, where he learned out of 
books. Now he must deal with peo- 
ple. 

No matter what point we start 
from in a discussion of leadership 
we inevitably reach the conclusion 
that the art of being a leader is the 
art of developing people. At its 
highest peak leadership consists in 
getting people to work for you 


when they are under no obligation 
to do so. 

Throughout his active life the 
leader finds himself surrounded by 
duties to his business, his com- 
munity, and himself. None is more 
important than his duty toward his 
workers. It is a maxim that who- 
ever is under a man’s power is 
under his protection. A foreman 
or manager who is tyrannical 
thereby pronounces himself ineffi- 
cient. He enforces severe discipline 
“according to the book” merely be- 
cause he knows no other way. He 
refuses to hear his subordinates’ 
side of questions because he is 
afraid they may prove to be right 
and thus cause him to “lose face.” 
His imperious manner provokes dis- 
sention and betrays his firm. 

Much more successful is the 
leader who approaches his job in 
the spirit of being a coach. He will 
kindle interest, teach, aid, and in- 
spire. He will seek the special 
talent every worker has. His peo- 
ple will cooperate with him in 
maintaining discipline for the good 
of the team. He will suppress his 
own ego and encourage the progress 
of those whom he leads. He will 
create in his group a sense of mu- 
tual effort, directed toward a spe- 
cific goal. 

A leader in any activity will find 
it an advantage bevond price to 
have clear-cut policies written 
down. They keep in mind con- 
sistent paths, they help him to 
clarify to his assistants the tt 
poses toward which their work i 
directed. When he has his salnin 
well shaped, then he may move on 
with sureness to proper means and 
methods. 

Not that he will himself worship, 
or demand that his workers wor- 
ship, a set of rules. Every rule, 
policy, and plan is only a guide for 
the run of cases and for usual cir- 
cumstances. The leader, while 
taking advantage of the benefits of 
written policies, will be alert for 
uncommon cases and for circum- 
stances that do not belong under 
the rule. That is his function as 
leader. 

Policies and plans are more or 
less useless unless they are known 
to all who may be concerned with 
them. Let everyone know where 
he stands and what is expected of 


Adult Leadership 
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him. Assistants should have a clear 
notion of what is to be done, as 
well as what their particular part 
of the task is. Lord Montgomery, 
as Commander of the Eighth Army, 
made it a rule that the plan of the 
campaign should be made known 
to every soldier. 

One business executive arrives at 
his office every morning with a 
pocket stuffed with scribble d notes. 
His first task is to sort them into 
categories, then he calls his secre- 
tary and dictates memos, or sum- 
monses to his office to the group 
of assistants concerned, and com- 
municates his thoughts. 

The capable leader does not 
flounder around in confusion when 
he meets a problem, because he has 
learned certain general procedures 
which enable him to face a crisis 
without panic. Simplicity marks 
this process, as it does all effective 
work in any field. Grasp the prob- 
lem; whip it into organized shape 
at once; seek the information that 
is necessary to its solution; do what 
is necessary, according to the size 


and comple xity of the problem, to 
analyze the e lements of it; and then 
proceed to shape and to test in 
your mind the 
plans. 

To tackle problems in a masterly 


various answers and 


way the leader must see things 
whole as well as in se parate parts. 
Unwise accent on some section is 
one of the most ruinous practices in 
government or business leadership. 
The company that emphasizes pro- 
duction and neglec ‘ts merchandising 
finds its stockpile high and its sales 
profits low. In both production and 
distribution the leader must bal- 
ance quality and cost. 

The leader is leader of the whole 
enterprise, requiring the largeness 
of view that sees things in their 
true perspective and relations. The 
higher up in leadership a man goes 
the broader his life and his vision 
should become. He must not gear 
his brain to details, going around 
scratching the bark ‘of trees and 
never coming out to look at the 
woods as a whole. His pet aver- 
sions and loves must have a strict 
eve kept on them. 

It goes without saying that in 
de aling with both detail and the 
business broadly, the leader will 
depend for his appraisal upon facts 
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truly stated. He will demand analy- 
sis, not generalization; actualities 
instead of opinions. He will sense 
what is significant and brush aside 
the trivial. reducing the most com- 
plex problem to its simplest terms. 
This ability to scrape off the barna- 
cles and get at the true values is 
a vital quality in the leader. 


The Risk of Decisions 
Administration is a process com- 
posed of making decisions after 
analyzing proble ms. Every deci- 
sion carries with it the element of 
risk. The leader must venture to 
run the hazard of his own judg- 
ment. He will often find that get- 
ting things started is more impor- 
tant than ‘making sure that they will 
turn out perfectly right. He will 
find, too, that many of his decisions 
will have to be made with incom- 
plete data. Having done what he 
can to build the necessary fact-find- 
ing organization, and having used 
it to the greatest possible extent, he 
must nevertheless shoulder the bur- 
den of making decisions, pushing 
out upon an uncharted course where 
his sense of direction is given him 
by his judgment and e xperience. 
The leader must originate. He 
must be an innovator. But he needs 
to do more: he must push plans 
through to successful execution, 
coping with the unexpected and the 
unpredictable through originality 
and ingenuity applie ‘d with courage. 
A sense of time is essential. The 
difference between a good leader 
and a poor one may be me rely that 
the poor leader does a thing at the 
wrong time, sometimes too early, 
but more often too late. Among the 
most poignant tragedies of history. 
says Sidney Hook in The Hero in 
History | Beacon Press, 1943) are 
those in which men have cried “im- 
possible” too soon, and for want of 
vision have summoned up energies 
sufficient to win the day—too late. 
It will be evident from what has 
been said that there is need for cau- 
tion in the study of leadership as 
measured by mechanic; al analysis, 
or the “ves” ‘and “no’ " type of ques- 
tionnaire. No bare enumeration of 
traits can do justice to the power of 
insight which flashes to the surface 
of a great leader's mind in the face 
of problems, dangers, and conflict 
of ideals. 


There is no power on earth, in 
school, university or anywhere else, 
that can take a clerk from his desk, 
or a mechanic from his bench, and 
mould him into an executive. Self- 
advancement is powered by one’s 
own initiative and perseverence. A 
man still has to do his own growing, 
though in these days he Snds many 
re that his grandfather and his 

father did not hav e. 


The Cost of Leadership 

No one should embark upon a 
course leading to leadership with- 
out totting up the cost. Being a 
leader has many compensations—it 
is an imperative for some men—but 
it is a hard job and often a lonely 
job. A visit to a leader’s office on 
a working day, whether he be a 
business, political, educational, or 
church leader, will disabuse anyone 
of the delusion that leadership 
means ease and comfort. The top 
man does not feel that he is sacri- 
ficing himself if he works 16 or 18 
hours a day. He chose this rather 
than some other way of spending 
his time. 

Like a mountain peak, the leader 
rises above others and dwells apart. 
It is one of the perils of leadership 
that unless they are very careful 
leaders may become so isolated that 
they lose the benefit of rubbing 
shoulders with subordinates and 
competitors. 

The assaults that are made upon 
a leader, in business, or in politics 
or in social life, are as old as hu- 
man nature. They arise in spiteful 
little voices out of fear, envy, am- 
bition, and selfishness. The only 
wav to avoid these attacks is to 
be obscure. 

The leader has to have the cour- 
age and fortitude to keep a clear 
eve on the compe titive picture, and 
a steady hand on the organizational 
wheel when the going is rugged 
and success is doubtful. Be ing licked 
is part of the game, if it is counted 
as useful training. A philosopher 
put it neatly when he said the most 
important thing in life is not to 

capitalize on our gains. Any fool 
can do that. The really import: int 
thing is to profit from our losses. 

In the last analysis it is up to 
every person, young and old, to 
decide whether he wishes to be a 
leader. .. . 
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National Defense Education Act of 1958 


Interest in the adult education impli- 
cations of the National Defense Act of 
1958 continues to mount. On October 
30, under the leadership of the Com- 
mittee of Governmental Relations, the 
Council of National Organizations, repre- 
sentatives of governmental agencies, and 
voluntary associations such as the Uni- 
versity Evening Colleges, the National 
Association of Public School Adult Edu- 
cators, the Adult Education Association, 
American Library Association and Amer- 
ican Vocational Association, met to deter- 
mine ways in which schools, libraries, 
colleges and universities can fully partici- 
in the new Education Act. 
William Van Orman, newly ap- 
pointed Adult E 


ation Consultant on 

the staff of the National Education Asso- 

ion, is preparing an outline of the 
plicati ms of the various Titles of the 

Act for general adult education. Similar 
t 


statements are being developed in the 
vocational edu- 


cation, and audio-visual instruction 


area of library services, 


Among current developments in the 
interpretation and implementation of the 
Act to adult educators are the following 

1. The Commissioner of Education 
has contracted with the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies to survey the 
adequacy and availability of instruction 
in the so-called rare languages. The 
Council's findings will be reported early 
in 1959. 

2. In implementing the Title on “New 
Educational Media” the Office of Educa- 
tion has sent out a field letter inviting 
project proposals and suggesting material 
for inclusion in fund applications. A 
number ot research proposals have been 
submitted already by various educational 
institutions. 

3. Policies and procedures for the 
“Improvement of Statistical Services” 
are now in the hands of the chief state 
school officers. It is anticipated that the 
Office of Education will begin making 
grants in December 1958 under this 
Title. 
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National Adult Education Organizations 


November was a busy month for meet- 
ings of national adult education groups. 
In addition to the meetings of AEA, 
CNO and NAPSAE (reported, or to be 
reported in Aputr Leapersuip), the 
Association of University Evening Col- 
leges met at Louisville on November 
16-20. Among the business items consid- 
ered by the members of AUEC was one 
which proposes a constitutional change 
enabling the vice president to become 
president without further election. 


The National Catholic Adult Educa- 
held a_ constitutional 
convention in Cincinnati on November 
8 and 9, in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the AEA. Plans for the new 
Commission were first made June 16 at 
a workshop on adult education held at 
Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The purpose of the new 
Commission is to serve as an exchange 
and clearinghouse and to promote writ- 
ing and research in the field of Catholic 
adult education. The Reverend Sebastian 
F. Miklas, Director of Adult Education 
at Catholic University of America, was 
chosen the first president. Sister Jerome 
Kee le T, of Donnelly College, Kansas City, 
Kan., was appointed executive director 


of the NCAEC. 


tion Commission 


Adult Education Councils 
and Associations 


The Adult Education Council of 
Greater Columbus (Ohio) undertook in 
1958 a series of 18 half-hour TV shows 
on the educational station connected with 
Ohio State University. The series began 
in January with a panel of adult educa- 
tion leaders. Then followed 17 other 
programs by 17 organizations of the 
Council. General production costs were 
paid by the station, with each organiza- 
tion sharing in the coordinating and pro- 
gram costs of the series. 


During the month of September, 860 
individuals contacted the Adult Educa- 
tion Council of Greater St. Louis for 
educational advice and consultation, All 
contacts were handled by a professional 
staff of two. During this period the tele- 
phone company monitored all calls made 
to the Council’s office and discovered 
that in four days the number was dialed 
444 times. However, because of the 
existing staff load, only about 140 of 
the telephone calls during this period 
actually got through. 

The Adult Education Club of Greater 
Washington, appropriately enough, 
selected the Desert Inn in Washington 
as the location of its most recent meet- 
ing on “The Role of Adult Education 
in Water Conservation.” James Corey, 
of the American Water Works Associa- 
tion, brought to the meeting his plan 


for a community-wide educational pro- 
gram designed to bring public awareness 
of the problems of water conservation. 
Members of the Club shared in analyzing 
the plan from an adult education stand- 
point. 

The Adult Education Association of 
Virginia has issued its first newsletter. 
The editor is A. C. dePorry of Lynch- 
burg, Virginia. The Executive Commit- 
tee of the Association met in Richmond 
on October 4 to make pfans for the 
spring meeting scheduled for Fredericks- 
burg on May 7, 8 and 9. Under the 
direction of the president of the Asso- 
ciation, S. R. Crockett, a series of re- 
gional committees are being developed 
to work in the interest of the organ- 
ization. 


Training Laboratory for 
Educational Leaders 


On October 22-23 plans were laid in 
Washington for the First National Train- 
ing Laboratory for Educational Leaders. 
Among those participating in the plan- 
ning conference were: Dr. Lyle Ashby, 
Assistant Executive Secretary for Educa- 
tional Services, NEA; Dr. Stephen M. 
Corey, Dean, Teache rs College, Colum- 
bia University; Robert Y. Dubel, Assist- 
ant Executive Secretary, Marvland State 
Teachers Association, Inc.; Dr. Adeline 
Harris, Cincinnati, Ohio; Dr. Carl Minich, 
Director of Adult Education, Amherst 
Evening School, Snyder, New York; 
William Shannon, Executive Director, 
National School Boards Association; Kitty 
Stevens, President, Department of Class- 
room Teachers, NEA; Henry Toy, Jr., 
President, National Citizens Council for 
Better Schools. 

The Training Laboratory for Educa- 
tional Leaders is part of the program 
of the National Training Laboratory of 
the Division of Adult Education Service 
of the NEA, which provides laboratory 
training programs for leaders in various 
educational groups. Similar laboratories 
have been held for leaders in religious 
education, social welfare, business and 
industry. The “Education Lab” will be 
held at Bethel, Maine, from July 19 


through August 7. 


Names in the News 


Dr. Epwarp WakrNER Brice has been 
named Education Specialist in Funda- 
mental and Literacy Education in the 
Office of Education, it was announced 
by Lawrence G. Derthick, Commissioner. 
Dr. Brice formerly was chief educational 
advisor to the governments of Liberia 


and Nepal. 


Dr. JosepH E. Trtxix, who recently 
joined the Extension Division staff of 
the University of Oklahoma, as specialist 
in adult education, will devote a major 
portion of his time to organizing adult 
study groups on a statewide basis. 

Witutiam =Harvey, program director 
of WHA-TV, University of Wisconsin, 
was elected president of the National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters, 
at its recent meeting in Omaha. 


Adult Leadership 
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Oklahoma U. To Have Continuing 
Education Center 


A Center for Continuing Education 
for Adults will be construc cted on the 
main campus of the University of Okla- 
homa, as the result of a grant of $1,845,- 
000 from the W. H. Kellogg Foundation. 
Cost of constructing and equipping the 
Center has been estimated at $2,900,- 
000, with $1,600,000 of this amount 
provided by the grant. The remaining 
$245,000 of the grant is to be used to 
subsidize operation and experimental 
programs during the first years of the 
Center's operation. The University ex- 
pects to obtain $1,300,000 from the state 
to cover the remainder of the construc- 
tion cost. Included in the Center will be 
a $600,000 Forum building, a $400,000 
dining hall, a $500,000 housing area, 
cottages and small group housing costing 
about $420,000, an administration cen- 
ter costing $450,000, plus a medical unit 
at Oklahoma City costing $125,000. 


Home & Family Life Section Elects 


The Home anp Famity Lire SEcTION 
of AEA elected Priscitta Rucc chair- 
man, at its meeting during the Cincin- 
nati Conference. Miss Rugg is Coor- 
dinator of Adult Education for the city of 
St. Paul, Minn. Mrs. Lorrme More, Area 
State Supervisor, Homemaking Division, 
State Board for Vocational Education, 
Denver, was named vice-chairman, and 
Leone Hever, Director, the Money Man- 
agement Institute, Chicago, was named 
secretary-treasurer. 


Send Useful Ideas to 
The Trading Post 


Only you can stock The Trading Post, 
which appears in this periodical bi- 
monthly. To be traded at the Post are 
ideas of all kinds—new programs, new 
courses, new techniques, new promotional 
devices. In short, we want new ideas! 


Don't keep it a secret, trade your idea 
for another good one! Please keep the in- 
formation brief (and enclose your name, 
title, and address), but send it now to: 
Walter Gray, Jr., Director, Community 
Workshop, Oklahoma City Libraries, Ok- 
lahoma City. 


RESOURCES—A-V 


WISDOM SERIES. 16 mm., B. & W. 
Sound, 30 min. (each film.) Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Ill. Write for prices. 

This series of 25 filmed conversations 
with outstanding personalities of the 
twentieth century is accompanied by a 
study guide, complete ak discussion 
questions in each of the 11 areas covered 
in the talks, suggested readings and 
biographical data about each speaker. 
This makes the films ideal for adult dis- 
cussion groups. Emphasis is on leader- 
ship, o% tee. the conversations cover a 
nar. range of subjects. 

Personalities presented are David Ben- 
Gurion, Vannevar Bush, Pablo Casals, 
Eamon De Valera, Marcel Duchamp, 


1958 


December, 


Dr. Louis Finkelstein, Robert Frost, Wal- 
ter Gropius, Herbert Hoover, Dr. Ernest 
Jones, Wanda Landowska, Jacques Lip- 
chitz, Jawaharal Nehru, Sean O’Casey, 
Bertrand Russell, Carl Sandberg, Sir 
Osbert Sitwell, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Ruth 
St. Denis and Ted Shawn, Edward 
Steichen, Igor Stravinsky, Dr. Paul J. 
Tillich, Arnold Toynbee, John Hall 
Wheelock and Frank Lloyd Wright. 


PRINCE OF PEACE. 16 mm. B. & W. 
Sound. United World Films, Inc., 1445 
Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. Rental, 
$6.00. 

The story of the first Christmas, the 
journey to Bethlehem, the birth of the 
Christ-Child, the shepherds, the star, the 
three Wise Men, and the flight into 
Egypt. 


SUCCESSFUL EXHIBIT IDEAS. Filmstrip, 
81 frames. Silent, B. & W. Pocket Films, 
505 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. $4.50. 

This film shows how to set up eye- 
catching and effective displays and ex- 
hibits for conferences and meetings using 
inexpensive techniques. 


Learning About Teaching 


Continued from page 176 


Some of these first tentative stir- 
rings toward change in teacher per- 
ceptions are expressed by a sixth 
grade teacher. 

“I have developed a new concept 
of how children learn. The respon- 
sibility for the change is due to 
three factors: (1) experiencing this 
kind of teaching, (2) reading the 
materials which have been made 
available and (3) noting and eval- 
uating results in my own class- 
room.” 

What was the framework within 
which this experiment in teacher 
education built itself? It started 
with a consideration of what the 
learner (the teachers in this case) 
already knew about teaching, 
about learning, about children — 
through examination of the educa- 
tion and work and family experi- 
ences of the participants. Persons 
were helped to discover what they 
did not know. 

The teacher was really asking 
herself, “What are the things I 
think I most need to know right 
now in order to be a better teach- 

"With a pretty clear idea of the 
io we did know, and some 
clarification of the boundaries of 
things we didn’t know, resource 
materials were made available in 
class, and the teachers discovered 
many untappe -d sources of informa- 
tion right in their own schools, 


classrooms, supervisory staffs, 


county offices and libraries. 


The instructor served as clarifier, 
synthesizer and challenger. As the 
participants grew to trust them- 
selves and their classmates, they 
assumed more and more of the 
clarifying, synthesizing and chal- 
le nging functions. 

“How to know” required some 
hypothesizing and some testing. 
Since we were dealing with how to 
know children and their ways of 
learning, we checked our concepts 
by trying them in our own clz °a 
rooms. Many of them worked! / 
class members involved wt 
—in their subgroup activities and 
by experimenting, their commit- 
ment grew. The heretofore “new” 
ideas were tested, expressed ver- 
bally and internalized. 

Teachers learned—giving flesh 
and substance to Stephen Corey's 
thesis that changes in teacher prac- 
tices are often the result of the 
teacher's desire to change and his 
involvement in the discovery of 
how to change:! “A teacher is most 
likely to change his ways of work- 
ing with pupils when he accum- 
ulates and interprets information 
about these pupils because he 
wants to work more effectively with 
them. . Changes in practice ee 
are more e likely to occur if they are 
a consequence of inquiry in which 
the teacher has been involved and 
are based upon evidence he has 
helped procure and interpret in his 
attempts to solve an instructional 
problem important to him.” 


Corey, Stephen, M., Action Research 
to Improve School Practices, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1953. 


MONEY! 


| want to make friends with workers 
in adult education in the Chicago j 
area who need MONEY in abun- 
dance. Very little work and no 
selling. You will be proud to rec- 
ommend this Program, developed 
in collaboration with the University 
of Chicago. Write or phone: Finan- 
cial 6-8338. 


V. E. Piton 
Room 1409, 162 N. State St., 
Chicago 1, Ill. 
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DYNAMICS OF CHRISTIAN ADULT EDU- 
CATION. By Robert S. Clemmons 
Abingdon Press, Na ] 1958 


, on . 
shville 2, Tenn 


l44 $2.50 

Fiftes on adults, it is estimated, 
ire enrolled each year in programs of 
the churches of the United States. The 
sheer mag tude of this hgure has ex 
citing significance for the adult educator 
ns secret, however, that to call 

inv of these activities educational is 

re courtesy than truth 

Devoutness, familiarity with holy writ, 


ientious attention to meeting rou- 


tines hallowed by repetition, and dutiful 
listening d t of themselves guarantes 
that education—changed behavior—will 
result. Many voices erv, in both rural 

1 rban settings, f¢ r teachir g_ skills 
to bring vitality to devotion and fruit- 
fulness to « scientious endeavor. Hence 
the leader for means for im- 
pri ve t an app al in the 


volume 
anticipation is satisfied 


hapters- 9O pages—as the 


applicat of motivation, dynamic par- 
ticipation, role plaving, group process 
icipauion, i pla ing v I I 4 
nd communication factors to religious 
educati ire described. Thereafter the 
chapter titles are more promising than 
their respective nt “Learning is 
Person to Person, ommnitment is Deci- 
sion wit Depth ’ “Maturing as Chris- 
tians,” raise expectations which are not 
realized as the author relapses into 
sern in exploring the multiform 
) 

relati of group and personal re- 
ligious expe rience 


t may be too much to 
ual which will distill the 


expect a 


nan- 


essence and 


retain the vigor of “group dynamics” 
: 

at the level of c« mprehension and prac- 

tical application ot the dedic ited non- 


professional in relig 


education, It 
v absurd to seek 


something which, 


may even be 
in the written 
like religion itself. may 
caught than taught 

The 
laudable intent and good begin 


Imaginative 


word 
more likely be 
credit for his 
ng His 
"projects for study and ac- 
and well selected bibliographies 
which follow each chapter deserve an 
added word of praise. 

Witmer V. 

Director of 

Baltimore, 


, 
author deserves 


tion’ 


Bet 
Adult Education 
Maryland 


PUBLIC RELATIONS GOLD MINE: The 
Brightest Ideas of 1957. The National 
School Public Relations Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 1957. 62 pp. $1.25. 


A collection of short articles previously 
published in Trends and It Starts in 
the Classroom Newsletter which gives 
practic al suggestions for effective school- 
parent relations 


GROWTH PROBLEMS OF THE NIAGARA 
COMMUNITY. A Report of a Conference 
Sponsored by a Committee of Area 
Residents, the Niagara Falls Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Adult Education 
Adt isory Committee and the Adult Edu- 


cation Division of the Niagara Falls 
Board of Education. February 21-22, 


1958. Whitney Avenue Adult Education 
Center, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 1958. 24 pp. 
Wx 


A short but meaty report, much of 
it applicable to other communities with 
metropolitan area problems. The need 
for studies of land use, the type of 


governmental agencies needed for amal- 
gamation of services without annexation, 
the pro and con of the county manager 
system, and practical step-by-step sugges- 
tions for coordination on specific projects 
through citizen efforts are discussed. 


WHY MARRIAGES GO WRONG. By 
lames H. S. Bossard and Eleanor Stoker 
Boll. The Ronald Press Company, Neu 
York, N. Y. 1958. 224 pp. $3.50. 


Overemphasis on the romantic ideal, 


too early marriages, widely differing 
backgrounds and the American lack of 
deep concern for family life are factors 
in the failure of marriages. Two well- 
known experts write helpfully, using 
many illustrative cases for couples and 


counse lors. 


ARTS IN SOCIETY. Bernard J]. James, 
Editor. University Extension Division, 
The University of Wisconsin Winter 
Issue, January 1958. 116 pp. $1.50 

A promising new periodical in the 
field of the arts and adult education 
was launched with a winter issue in 


January, 1958. Believing that there is 
heightened sophistic ation and_ broader 
participation in the cultural arts in the 
American and that universities 
are plaving a significant role through 
extension services and artists-in-residence, 


scene 


the journal hopes to “provide a vehicle 
for the discussion, interpretation 
illustration of the role of the arts in 
society.” It invites “contribu- 
tions on philosophy of the arts, on the 


and 


modern 


total cultural scene, on the arts and 
adult education problems, as well as 


material illustrating significant 
trends and experimentation in the arts.” 

The first number, pleasing in format 
with delightful illustrations, 
an impressive list of contributors. There 
are articles by Frank Lloyd Wright, Sir 
Herbert Read, Peter Yates and Jacques 
Barzun. Poetry today is discussed by 
R. W. Stallman and the community 
theater by Robert E. Gard. 


CONFERENCE HANDBOOK. By Jolin A. 
Spence. Division of University Extension, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn., 
1958. 32pp. 50c. 


creative 


and has 


This practical booklet tells how to set 
up a well-planned conference—and keep 
it that way, despite missing speake rs or 
broken movie projectors 

A step-by-step outline for planning and 


conducting conferences, institutes, short 


courses and workshops is designed to 
make the staff work easier in planning 
educational meetings. 

There are helpful hints included for 
handling such emergencies as the speaker 
who is late; how to avoid conflicts in 
scheduling dates for conferences; and on 
etiquette for the occasion, such as how 
to seat speakers at the head table. 

Suggestions also are offered for deter- 
mining the best type of conference for 
a particular purpose, such as an institute, 
a seminar or a workshop. Ideas for using 
audio-visual aids and for promotion are 
included. 


YOU AND MANAGEMENT. By Daniel 
R. Davies and Robert T. Livingston. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 1958 
272 pp. $4.50. 


Written as a guide for assessing indi- 
vidual abilities in management and plan- 
ning own  selt-development, — the 
material in this volume has 
by its authors in industrial 
ind will furnish suggestions in planning 
training programs. It includes an excel- 
lent guide for further reading. 


one’s 
been used 


conferences 


TEN YEARS WITH TELEVISION AT JOHNS 
HOPKINS. By Leo Geier. The Johns 
Hopkins University, Homewood, Charles 
and 34th Streets, Baltimore 18, Mary- 
land. 1958. 66 pp 


The first television show from any 
university to go on network had its tenth 
birthday this year—the Johns Hopkins Sci- 
called File > The 
genius behind it, Lynn Poole, has proved 
that a good informative program—he 
shuns the word educational—on timely 
subjects will draw a continuously viewing 
audience, even when competing with 
Milton Berle or Arthur Godfrey. The 
drama of exciting ideas and experiments 
is conveyed through conversation with 
the scientists themselves as they demon- 
strate what they are trying to do. This 
brochure is the story of the decade of 
experiment and research which has cre- 
ated this outstanding program. 


ence Review now 


THE COMPLETE CHRISTMAS BOOK. Fi- 
ited by Franklin Watts. Franklin Watts, 
Inc., 575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. 1958. 342 pp. $4.95. 

Gathered in this book is all the mate- 
rial that families, group leaders, church 
and club workers will need to plan an 
observance of the Christmas festival. It is 
filled with ideas for making the holidays 
more joyous, including ideas for decorat- 
ing the home or church outside and in. 
Ideas for gifts, for ingenious gift wrapping 
and for parties are described and _ illus- 
trated. There is a list of Christmas rec- 
ords and a number of Christmas stories 
suitable for reading at home or before 
groups. 


PERIODICALS FOR NEW LITERATES, EDI- 
TORIAL METHODS. UNESCO publication 
—Columbia University Press, International 
Documents Services, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, N.Y. 1957. 35 pp. 75c. 
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STAFFING SOCIAL SERVICES IN TEXAS. 
By Charles Laug thton The School of 
Social Work, The University of Texas 
1957 Sd pp 50x 

Only within the last decads 
ite training 
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No statewide listing of social 
agencies has been available until 
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THE FIRST B.C. CONFERENCE ON THE 
NEEDS AND PROBLEMS OF THE AGING. 
Re} rt of Proceedings The C 
Chest and Council of Greater Vancouver 
id The University of British C« 
iver 8S, BAC 1957. 48 
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ACTIVE GAMES AND CONTESTS, 
By Richard J]. Donnelly, Wil- 

| mer D. Mitcl 
h St., Net 


$6.50 


THE GIANT BOOK OF FAMILY FUN AND 
GAMES. By Jack / ray 
Watts. Inc. ¢ 

) Vv.) 


THE MOST WIDELY USED SERIES 
IN ADULT EDUCATION TODAY 


BY ANGELICA CASS, ARTHUR P. CRABTREE, MARY GUYTON, 
MARGARET KIELTY AND JEANETTE ROSENFELD 


ADULT ELEMENTARY EDUCATION—Cass and Crabtree—$4.50 


A new book for every teacher and supervisor of adult educa- 
tion classes. 


FROM WORDS TO STorRiES—Guyton and Kielty—$1.50 


A new beginner’s book for teaching English to foreigners. 
using a simple controlled vocabulary of the most essential 
words. 


HOW WE LivVE—Angelica Cass—$1.50 
Intended for first year students, beginners, and semi-literate 
adults who wish to learn English for daily needs. 

YOUR FAMILY AND YOUR JOB—Cass—$1.50 


WRITE YOUR OWN LETTERS—Cass and Rosenfeld—$.50 
This book thoroughly dene ribes in simple language and many 
examples how to write all types of business and social letters. 


AMERICANIZATION HELPBOOK— Cass and Rosenfeld—$.75 


ALSO FULL LINE OF ADULT TEXTS 
by Re bert J. Di rson 


ENGLISH STEP-BY-STEP with Pictures—$1.50 


WRITE FOR NEW COMPLETE CATALOG “AL” 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 
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THE EVENING SCHOOL 
AND HIS JOB. By AP. | 
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BARNES & NOBLE 
+ COLLEGE OUTLINES 
+ EVERYDAY HANDBOOKS 


Inexpensive, handy paperbacks 


BERGEN EVANS says: 


In my own personal work and 
for my students when preparing 
for their exams, | have found the 
Barnes & Not College Outline 


ries highly satisfactory refer- 


Over 140 titles; wide variety of subjects 
Available at most bookstores 
Write for complete list 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 
Serving the World of Learning since 1873 
105 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
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Order on the Handy Coupon Below 


Is there a philosophy of adult education? 
USE THIS COUPON 
What are the blocks to communication? 
ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S.A. 


What are the goals and tasks of adult 
743 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois ia ; . 


education? 
Please send me copies of Monograph No. 4, Seeking @ These and other questions are answered in 
this new monograph. 


Common Ground, for which | enclose $ 
@ Included is an appendix of papers on “Some 


Philosophic Issues in Adult Education. 
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